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Verbal fireworks set at McCarthy Center 
as gubernatorial candidates take offensive 


Photo courtesy of Glenn Russell of The Burlington Free Press 





The Vermont gubernatorial campaign paths of (from left) Cornelius “Con” Hogan, Doug Racine and Jim 
meet during an Oct. 19 debate at McCarthy Arts Center. The debate was televised live on WPTZ-TV, 


By Alex Abrami 
Staff Writer 


The three leading candidates 
in the race for Vermont’s gover- 
nor camé to the McCarthy Arts 
Center Saturday night to answer 
questions formulated by two 
reporters and e-mails sent during 


the live broadcast on local NBC- 


affiliate WPTZ. 

Democrat Doug Racine, 
Republican Jim Douglas and 
independent Cornelius “Con” 
Hogan also came to the debate 
prepared to ask and answer each 
other’s questions. With the 
gubernatorial election taking 


place Nov. 5, this round of 
debates could be crucial. If no 
candidate wins at least 50 percent 
of the vote, the Vermont 


- Legislature will choose the next 


governor in January. 

Many home viewers missed 
a large portion of the live broad- 
cast after a breakdown in the tel- 
evision signal and a power short- 
age on stage, but that didn’t stop 
the candidates from producing 
their own fireworks. 

The opening statements gave 
the candidates a chance to speak 
their minds. Hogan opened by 
accusing his rivals and their par- 
ties of arrogance. Addressing the 


- puta television signal breakdown and on-stage power failure left many home viewers in the dark. 


audience, he said, “They- own 
your vote!” He said it was time to 
make history with the election of 
the first independent Vermont 
governor. 

Douglas said it was also time 
for change. “Time to move for- 
ward or remain with the status 
quo?” Douglas asked. 

Racine said he was working 
for today and tomorrow’s fami- 
lies, adding he wants the same 
opportunities for children that he 
had. 

The candidates were clear on 
their positions during the opening 


See DEBATE, Page 4 





S.A. creates. 


anti-war 
resolution 


War meets opposition 
on and off SMC campus 


By Keely Ames 
Staff Writer 


The Student Association 
sent a resolution to Washington, 
-D.C., last week, stating St. 
Michael’s College opposes the 
‘United States engaging in force 
against Iraq or any other country 
without the help of the United 
Nations or their allies. : 
The resolution was sent to 
Sens. Patrick Leahy and James 
Jeffords, Rep. Bernie Sanders 
and the White House. 
Sophomore JP Isabelle, who 
created the St. Michael’s resolu- 
tion, is against the United States 
using unilateral action against 
another nation. 
“T wanted to spark aware- 
ness and conversations about 


what’s going on in this country 


and where this country is headed 


right now,” Isabelle said. Isabelle 


. said that he wanted to know how 


students were feeling about the 
Iraq issue. “I feel it is important- 
for young people to express their 
opinions, no matter if you vote or 
not. You should register those 
opinions with the people who 
have power in this country.” 
Isabelle said he encourages 
students to read the resolution 
carefully and to think about what 
is really stated. He said the reso- 
lution was passed quickly, 
becatse Congress was acting 
quickly and he felt it needed to 
be sent out as soon as possible. 
However, sophomores 
Andrew’ Pavlofsky, David 
Tillberg and Ryan Coonley were 
upset by the process the S.A. 
went through to approve the St. 


See S.A., Page 2 





WEEKLY WEATHER 
Courtesy of weather.com - 








Wed ....44/32 ........P/C 
Thu......49/35....Cloudy 
Fri........49/36........Rain 
‘Sat ......00/38........Rain 
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Special events dot Alcohol Awareness Week 


By Caitlin Murphy 
Staff Writer 


Alcohol will be the focus of 
many activities at St. Michael’s 
during Alcohol Awareness Week, 
which began Monday to coincide 
with the national event. 

A number of campus groups 
and organizations, including 
Student Life, the Office of 
Security and the A-Team Theme 
House, are sponsoring events 
designed to educate students 
about the dangers of alcohol 
abuse and provide alternatives to 
drinking. 

The week’s emphasis is to 
encourage students to make good 
choices regarding alcohol. 


See AAW, Page 3 
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A demolished Dodge Neon adorns the median between the Ryan Hall parking lot and Alliot Hall as part of 
Alcohol Awareness Week. The vehicle was involved in a drunk driving accident and was brought to school by 
SMC Security Officer Michael Mannings to remind students of the dangers of drunk driving. 
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Friday, Oct. 4 
12:55 a.m. Suspicious persons at Tarrant Center 
1:58 a.m. Noise complaint at Ethan Allen Apts 
2:15 a.m. Suspicious persons at Ethan Allen Apts 


Sunday, Oct. 6 
12:28 a.m. Harassment at Ryan Hall 
12:33 a.m. Odor violation at Hodson Hall 
12:58 a.m. Safety incident at Alliot Hall 
Drunkenness at 100s Townhouses 
Vandalism at 300s Townhouses 
Suspicious persons at Founders Hall 
Fight at 300s Townhouses 
Escort to College Parkway 
Suspicious persons along College Parkway 
Vandalism at Alumni Hall 
Vandalism at Alumni Hall | 
Vandalism at 100s Townhouses 
Suspicious persons at Bergeron Hall 
Vandalism at Alumni Hall 
Vandalism at Alumni Hall 
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Saturday, Oct. 5 
m. Noise complaint at 100s Townhouses 
8:12 a.m. Animal complaint at Senior Hall 
12:56 p.m. Suspicious persons at Salmon Hall 
5:46 p.m. Vehicle stop at 300s Townhouses 
7:41 p.m. Vehicle stop at Tennis Courts 
11:09 p.m. Suspicious persons at Ross Sports Center 


2:07 a.m. Medical assist at Founders Hall 


5:00 a.m. Disorderly conduct along Johnson Avenue 
5:09 a.m. Vandalism at 400s Townhouses 
5:16 a.m. Vehicle stop at Hodson Hall 
6:56 a.m. Vandalism at Hodson Hall 
6:05 p.m. Animal complaint at 200s Townhouses 


Tuesday, Oct. 8 


7:00 p.m. Theft at Alumni Hall 

8:20 p.m. Theft at Alumni Hall 
9:31 p.m. Suspicious persons at Lower 40 
10:54 p.m. Fire alarm at McCarthy Arts Center 


Wednesday, Oct. 9 


3:28 a.m. Suspicious persons at 200s Townhouses 
§:36 p.m. Escort to Prevel Hall 
~ 7:10 p.m. Theft at Alliot Hall 


Thursday, Oct. 10 


2:18 a.m. Drunkenness at Alumni Hall 


Friday, Oct. 11 


2:12 a.m. Vandalism at 200s Townhouses 
2:13 a.m. Suspicious persons along Vermont 15 
3:53 a.m. Mischief at Alumni Hall 
5:34 a.m. Security issue at Joyce Hall _ 
3:00 p.m. Vandalism at 300s Townhouses 
11:01 p.m. Unlawful entry at St. Edmunds Hall 


Saturday, Oct. 12 


St. Michael’s College Security Log 


Excerpts from the Oct. 4-17 security reports. Courtesy of the St. Michael’s College Office of Security. 





Monday, Oct. 14 
8:10 p.m. Theft at 200s Townhouses 
10:30 p.m. Odor violation at Joyce Hall 
_ 10:53 p.m. Suspicious persons at Founders Hall 


Tuesday, Oct. 15 — 
1:02:a.m. Alcohol violation at Linnehan Hall 
5:01 p.m. Fire alarm at Cashman Hall 
7:35 p.m. Fire at Hodson Hall 
8:26 p.m. Motor vehicle stop along Campus Road 
8:36 p.m. Motor vehicle stop at 100s Townhouses 
11:52 p.m. Motor vehicle stop at Ross Sports Center 


- Wednesday, Oct. 16 
12:25 a.m. Suspicious persons on Doc Jacobs lees 
7:50 a.m. Towed vehicle at Ryan Hall 
$:36 a.m. Towed vehicle at Founders Hall 
11:13 p.m. Escort to Burlington International Airport 


11:42 p.m. Vandalism at Ryan Hall 
11:49 p.m. Lewd conduct at Joyce Hall 


Thursday, Oct. 17 
1:29 a.m. Suspicious persons at Hodson Hall = 
7:44 a.m. Towed vehicle along College Parkway — 
7:55 a.m. Towed vehicle along College Parkway _ 
8:41 p.m. Medical assistance at Alliot Hall - 
11:24 p.m. Motor vehicle accident at Hamel Hall — 
11:35 p.m. Medical assistance at Alumni Hall 

















S.A.: SMC opposes unilateral force against enemies 





Continued from Page 1 


Michael’s resolution. They sent a 
campus-wide e-mail last week 
claiming the S.A. was “out of 
line” and plan to speak before the 
S.A. in the coming weeks. 

“We read the resolution and 
we were upset by the method,” 
Pavlofsky said. “We were upset 
that the Student Association did- 
n’t come to the student body.” 

He said the S.A. used lan- 
guage in the resolution that 
implied the entire student body 
stood behind it, but he said not 
everyone was supportive. 

“It seems that the S.A. was 
voicing their own personal politi- 
cal opinions when they are sup- 
pose to represent the opinions of 
the greater student body,” 
Pavlofsky said. He said that he 
has received responses from peo- 
ple on campus who feel the same. 

The debate over whether the 
United States should go to war 
with Iraq has dominated the news 
in recent weeks. It was only a 
matter of time before the issue 
was brought before the House of 


Photos by Cate Westberg 
“Hey hey, ho ho, Bush’s war has got to go” is chanted as protesters march 
down Main Street at the Burlington anti-war rally. Five hundred pro- 
testers crowded the streets on a rainy Saturday afternoon. City council 
members also appeared to speak against a possible war with Iraq. 


Representatives and the Senate. 
The St. Michael’s resolution 
was sent Oct. 10, the day an Iraq 


war resolution was _ brought 
before the House of 
Representatives. The House 


passed the war resolution that 
day, giving authority to President 
Bush to use force against Iraq. 
The Senate passed the war reso- 
lution the next day. 

According to the war resolu- 
tion, Iraq must comply with the 
United Nations and surrender its 
weapons of mass destruction, or 
the United States will declare 
war. 

Leahy, Jeffords and Sanders 
voted against war with Iraq, mak- 
ing Vermont the only state to 
have all of its representatives 
oppose the war resolution. 

S.A. President Matt 
Monahan said he hoped the 
Vermont representatives would 
read the St. Michael’s resolution 
and be grateful students took the 
time to create it. 

“The vote in Congress and 
the OK for force in Iraq was 
completed before the resolution 


left campus, and I believe they 
reached a decision before our res- 
olution was passed,’ Monahan 
said. 

In his presentation to the 
S.A. on Oct. 8, Isabelle raised 
issues concerning a war with 
Iraq. He cited CNN.com in stat- 
ing it would cost the United 
States between $9 billion and $13 
billion to send troops and equip- 
ment to Iraq and another $9 bil- 
lion for each month of fighting. 
Essentially, he said, the United 
States could spend $22 billion in 
the first month of a possible war. 

“There is no way of knowing 
how long we will have to remain 
in Iraq and how we will take care 
of the Iraqi people and their goy- 
ernment when the war is over,” 
Isabelle said. He also noted how 
the war could affect people’s 
friends and family members, who 
could be sent to Iraq to fight the 
war and put their lives in danger. 

Sophomore S.A. member 
Spencer Powlison supports the 
general concept of the resolution 
and said it is good for schools to 
be involved in politics and to 





show their representatives they 
care about-what’s going on. 

“Tt is unrealistic to think that 
this resolution will have a serious 
effect on policies being made, but 
it will show that we take a stand 
against the war. This is a small 
thing we can do on campus,” 
Powlison said. 

Pavlofsky remained irritated 
the S.A. put the St. Michael’s 
College name on this particular 
resolution since it did not repre- 
sent the entire student body. 

“I don’t agree with every- 
thing the S.A. put into their reso- 
lution. Agreeing or not agreeing 
about a war with Iraq is a person- 
al issue between all of us. The 
way the S.A. went about the res- 
olution overshadowed the actual 
issue,” Pavlofsky said. He noted 
S.A. meetings are open to all stu- 
dents, but they are not previously 
informed about the entire agenda. 

Isabelle was proud of his res- 
olution and the response it has 
received on campus. 

“That’s. what this was sup- 
posed to do,” he said, “spark a 
debate and conversations.” 
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AAW: Dinner with vanderHeydens 
among prizes at Friday Knight Dry 


Continued from Page 1 


Events early in the week includ- 
ed a series of mealtime talks and 
other discussions about alcohol- 
related issues. The week will cul- 
minate with Friday Knight Dry 
on Oct. 25. 

“Friday Knight Dry began 
roughly 10 years ago,” said 
Megan Powers, Alcohol 
Education Coordinator and 
organizer of the Alcohol 
Awareness Week activities. 

National Collegiate Alcohol 
Awareness Week occurs at the 
end of October each year, Powers 
said, and Friday Knight Dry 
began as the college’s on-campus 
response to the national event. 

“Friday Knight Dry has tra- 
ditionally been the grand finale 
of our Alcohol Awareness Week 
events and programs on cam- 
pus,” Powers said. 

Hundreds of students attend 
the Friday Knight Dry activities 
and the events of the week lead- 
ing up to it, Powers said. “Most 
students are making positive 
choices around alcohol.” 

During Friday Knight Dry, a 
campuswide series of activities 
and games occur throughout the 
night in which students can earn 
“fun currency” for prizes at the 
end of the night. This year’s 
events will include bingo at the 
Rathskeller, a haunted Lyons 
Hall, scary stories in Cashman 
Hall: and a casino in Alliot Hall’s 
Vermont Room. 

At “midknight,” fun curren- 
cy-holders can bid on items 
donated by campus departments 
and local businesses. 

One of the prizes is a dinner 
for six with school president 
Marc A. vanderHeyden and his 
wife, Dana. The vanderHeydens 
have hosted the dinner since the 
president came to the college in 


1996, said Lisa Powlison, the 
Assistant to the President. They 
both love to cook, she said, so it 
is likely they will prepare the 
dinner themselves. 

Other prizes include lift tick- 
ets to Smuggler’s Notch, gift cer- 
tificates to the college bookstore 
and tickets for a show at the 
Flynn Center. 

Security Officer Michael 
Mannings is running the beer 
goggles demonstration during 
Friday Knight Dry, where stu- 
dents perform a simple task twice 
— once without impairment and 
again with beer goggles. 

The beer goggles are “a 
good way for people to realize 
what it’s like to be drunk when 
they’re sober,’ Mannings said. 
“They realize, ‘Whoa, I’m not as 
cool as I thought.’” 

Mannings was also responsi- 
ble for bringing a Dodge Neon to 
campus that was badly damaged 
in a drunk driving accident. He 
said authority figures can talk 
about the dangers of drunk driv- 
ing, but a shocking visual like the 
crushed car will be more effec- 
tive. He said seeing the Neon was 
likely to cause people to be cau- 
tious about driving drunk or rid- 
ing with a drunk driver. 

The rest of the week won’t 
be as sobering as the image of the 
car, but the week’s events will 
educate students about dangers 
of alcohol abuse. 

Senior resident adviser Brad 
Cote said the events will show 
people they can have fun without 
the consumption of alcohol. 

Powers hopes _ students 
remember that lesson and apply it 
during the rest of the school year. 

“We hope that individuals 
will remember that there are 
other things to do on a Friday or 
Saturday night besides using or 
abusing alcohol,” Powers said. 
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Alcohol Awareness Week - Remaining Schedule of Events 


Wednesday, Oct. 23: 
“Alcohol and Your Health” 
Lunch and Dinner in the Alliot Hall lobby 
(sponsored by Health Services and the A-Team 


Theme House) 


Thursday, Oct. 24: 
“Pumpkin Carving and The Great Pumpkin 
Charlie Brown” 
8-10 p.m. in the Rathskeller 
(sponsored by the A-Team Theme House and 
G*R*E*A*T Housing) 


Friday Knight Dry Events on Oct. 25 


m Getting to know security during the day and 
evening 
Sponsored by the Office of Security 


m= Scary stories in Cashman GREAT Room, 7-9 
p.m. 
Sponsored by the Founders/Senior/Salmon/ 
St. Joe’s/Cashman/400s staff 


m Dating game in Ryan Hall 4th floor lounge, 
7:30-9:30 p.m. 
Sponsored by the Ryan Hall staff 


a Musical chairs in Ryan Hall 2nd floor lounge, 
7:30-9:30 p.m. 
Sponsored by the Ryan Hall staff 


m Haunted hall in Lyons Hall, 7:30-9:30 p.m. 
Sponsored by Lyons Hall staff 


m= Name that tune in Joyce Hall 2nd floor 
lounge, 8-10 p.m. 
Sponsored by the Joyce Hall staff 


a Flashlight tag at Alumni Hall front steps, 
8-10 p.m. 
Sponsored by the Alumni Hall staff 





m Karaoke in Alliot Hall lobby, 9-11:30 p.m. 
Sponsored by the Student Life Office 


= SMC choice carnival in Alliot Hall, 9 p.m.- 
midnight 
Sponsored by the SMC Men's Ice Hockey 
program and Knightlife Choices 


= Bingo in the Rathskeller, 9:30-11:30 p.m. 
Sponsored by the North Campus staff 


= Casino in the Vermont Room at Alliot Hall, 
10-11 p.m. 
Sponsored by the Resident Coordinator staff 


= Beer goggles in Alliot Hall lobby, 10:30 p.m.- 
midnight 
Sponsored by the Office of Security 


@ Tie-dye T-shirts in Alliot Hall lobby, 10:30 
p.m.-midnight 
Sponsored by the A-Team Theme House 


= Auction in the Alliot Hall lobby, midnight 
Use “fun currency” to bid on prizes donated 
by campus departments and local 
businesses. 


USING NEW IDEAS 


TO PRESERVE VERMONT’S QUALITY OF LIFE — 


DAVID 


ELLENBOGEN & FLANAGAN 


will work for: 


e Universal Health Care for all Vermonters 


e Tough enforcement of environmental laws 


e Lower prescription drug prices 


e Sensible transportation solutions 


e Uncoupling education funding from property taxes 


ELLENBOGEN & FLANAGAN 
FOR STATE REPRESENTATIVES DISTRICT 7-1 
Call 878-6641 





VOTE TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 5 


Paid for by Ellenbogen for State Representative, Ann Doubleday, Treasurer 


Located at 115 Sc. Paul Strcet across from Cicy Halt Park. 
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St. Michael’s honors alumni, fire and rescue 


Py. is 


endissés adventures 


www college killngton.com 


Photos by Cate Westberg 


Above: Representatives and alum- 
ni from the New York City Police 
and Fire departments and the New 
York/New Jersey Port Authority 
receive the Col. Donald G. Cooke 
°56 Award from the Alumni 
Association on Sunday night. 
From left: NYFD Capt. Mark 
Troeiano, father of senior Mark 
Troiano, New York City firefighter 
Tom Moore 799, SMC Alumni 
Association president Neil 
Callahan °78, NYPD Lt. Tim 
Krumm °89, and Port Authority 
Officer Thomas Hoey ’79. Left: 


(left to right) Security Director 


Peter Soons, SMC Fire and Rescue 
founder Don Sutton, junior 
Jessica Gagne 


& Sunday river 
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5 resorts, 659 trails, 99 lifts, all for 1 great price. 


Purchase your ALL-EAST COLLEGE SEASON PASS* on or before 10/28/02 for 
only $369 or upgrade for only $100 ta a SKIT AMERICA PASS’ 


Support your campus! Buy from your local representative today! 


Call Sunday River at 1.800.543.2SKI or Killington at 1.800.621.MINS 





To inquire sbout becoming acampus rep email us at college @auncayrier.com or ema jaresonGkillngin.com. 
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and senior 
_ Jonathan Stolpinski accept the 
Rev. John Verret, SSE °35 award. 





DEBATE: Candidates argue 
as lights go out on viewers 


Continued from Page 1 


statements, but that’s when the 
transmission troubles occurred. 

Rick Leggett, the St. 
Michael’s Senior Media Support 
Specialist, said the extra stage 
lights and wireless microphones 
overloaded a circuit breaker. 
Leggett watched for another 
overload during the remainder of 
the debate. 

“Unfortunately, I missed the 
whole debate,” he said. 

The breakers didn’t overload 
again, but the heat was on when 
the candidates pressed each other 
for answers to their own ques- 
tions. 

Racine questioned Douglas’s 
ability to balance the state’s 
checkbook in a timely manner. 
“What’s the problem with your 
office?” he asked. 

Douglas, Vermont’s state 
treasurer, said necessary infor- 
mation hadn’t been given to him 
on time by Gov. Howard Dean’s 


- office. 


Douglas retorted by asking 
Racine why he doesn’t support a 
Megan’s Law for drug dealers. 
Under the law, residents would 
be warned when a convicted drug 
dealer moved into their neighbor- 
hood. 

It would be a “quick fix” to a 
long-term problem, said Racine, 
who has talked to police officers 
who have agreed. 

Racine asked Douglas why 
he has kept silent when several 
bills he supported had been 
killed. Douglas countered, say- 
ing, “I’m the state treasurer, who 
has different responsibilities.” 
Douglas quickly added that 
Racine is the quiet one and quot- 
ed a local newspaper columnist, 
who coined a definition for the 
democratic candidate’s name 
several months ago. “To 
‘Racine’: to be elected, then dis- 
appear,” Douglas said. 

When it was his turn, Racine 
responded with, “It isn’t noise 
that counts; it’s effectiveness that 
counts.” 

Hogan was left in the dark 
for much of the debate, as neither 
Racine nor Douglas asked him 
any direct questions. However, 
Hogan held nothing back when 
his turn came. 

Hogan asked Racine why he 
changes his mind and switches 
sides on many of the important 
issues, such as the project to 
build the Circumferencial 
Highway, which was designed to 
ease _ traffic 
Chittenden County. Hogan ended 
his question by asking Racine, 
“Who are you?” 

Racine said he was a 
“Vermonter who cares deeply,” 
and he understands that “things 
change.” 

When Hogan got his next 
opportunity to ask a question, he 
asked Douglas, “Have you ever 
had a real job?” 


congestion in’ 


Douglas, who has worked in 
the Vermont state “government 
since 1972, responded, “I’ve 
made a commitment to serve 
people.” 

During the round of e-mail 
questions, an Essex high school- 
er asked all three candidates why 
a young voter should vote for any 
of them. 

Douglas said he offered 
hope and opportunity. Racine 
said young people are idealistic, 
and that’s what the Vermont 
economy needs. Racine also 
mentioned that much of his vol- 
unteer staff is made up of college 
students. Hogan said that as gov- 
ernor, he would make it possible 
to stay in Vermont, have a family 
and be successful. 

During the reporters’ round 
of questioning, Racine and 
Douglas were asked who was 
more fiscally conservative. 
Racine pointed out that $70 mil- 
lion has been cut from the state 
deficit. Douglas argued that 
much of the credit should be 
given to him. As state treasurer, 
he said he maintains relation- 
ships with the important people 
and sets up meetings. 

Another question directed 
toward all three regarded the 
owner of the Ethan Allen 
Furniture Co., who recently said 
he hoped for changes in taxes and 
energy costs, or else his business 
might move out of state. 

Douglas said he has a 47- 
page plan to deal with issues such 
as this. Racine said he would 
help reduce the cost of electricity, 
and .though those demands are 
difficult to meet, he’s looking for 
progress. Hogan said he realized 
it would take a few years to fix 
the tax and energy problems. He 
said wants to remove the old 
machinery and replace it with the 
most modern technology. 

Lisa Conlon, a high school 
senior and Racine supporter, 
thought Douglas attacked too 
much. 

“Racine stayed with his per- 
sonal -agenda,” Conlon said. 
“Douglas just attacked.” 

Lynda Clark, a self- 
employed single mom, lives in 
Burlington and supports 
Douglas. She has been a follower 
of politics for 40 years and said 
she enjoyed the interaction 
among all three candidates. 

“Let (the candidates) go for 
it,” Clark said. “The public gets 
to see the whole gist.” 

The debate ended on a 
lighter note when the candidates 
were asked who their second pick 
for governor would be. Douglas 
said he had no second choice, 
while Racine joked, “I don’t have 
a coin in my pocket.” 

With a more serious tone, 
Hogan vowed, “I will be the next 
governor.” 
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Editorial 
A lesson in tolerance 


At St. Michael’s, the Society of St. Edmund has long helped 
to shape the lives of students — despite the diversity in religious 
background at the college. 

The chapel at St. Michael’s has been upheld as a place of 
prayer and spiritual respite for students, regardlesss of religious 
affiliation. One visit to any of the weekend Masses celebrated 
by Campus Ministry reveals that even for Catholic students, the 
Society of St. Edmund has adapted to encompass some of the 
elements of the community including African-American spiri- 
tuals, liturgical dance expression and prayers reflective of the 
people and issues that make up daily life at the college. 


Such adaptations to the Catholic Mass and the sentiments . 


about spirituality purported by the Catholic priests and admin- 
istration at St. Michael’s are heartening, as the Church 
acknowledges the community outside the pulpit. 

Last week Vatican officials rejected the zero-tolerance poli- 
cy adopted in the United States following the crisis of sexual 
misconduct by Catholic priests, which has come to nae in the 
past year. 

The Vatican said it would not approve the zero-tolerz™e pol- 
icy because officials worried that increasing oversight by 
laypeople would erode the hierarchical power traditionally held 
by bishops. 

This deviation from theological tradition — laypeople and 
community members supervising bishops — was the most wor- 
risome to Vatican officials. 

Acknowledging that bishops should perhaps cede some of 
their power would have been the biggest step the Vatican could 
have taken to ameliorate the wounds felt by many in America. 
It also would have reflected the issue at hand, namely the abun- 
dance of evidence surrounding an overwhelming lack of 
responsibility in reporting child sex abuse. 


Believing that some of the policy would expose the church _ 
“and the bishops to extreme public censure, the Vatican made” 


the decision to reject the policy. 

However, the Vatican did agree to re-write some of the claus- 
es, and officials say the majority of the original policy went 
untouched. 

For the Vatican to aquiesce some of the Church’s authority 
to parishioners would have reflected their concern for an issue 
plaguing North America. At St. Michael’s, a reflection of out- 
side issues sets a symbolic tone for progressive thinking and 
concern for Catholics and others within the community. 

Last week the Vatican failed to set a symbolic example in the 
face of gross negligence among their own. 


Julie Cunningham 
Managing Editor 


mversation on the crisis u the Catholic church © 


you ‘sould like to know more rabout thes sexual abuse 
linors by priests, or share your thoughts on the 
re of the Catholic church, a “community conversa- 
Qn” is being held this evening in the Farrell Room. 
‘| Sponsored by the Rev. Joseph McLaughlin, SSE, jour- 
nalism professor Dianne Lynch and political science 
professor Bill Agee the discussion will run from 4-5 
pa 





The Defender Mission Statement 


As the editorial staff of The Defender, the student-run news- 
paper of St. Michael’s College, we strive to accurately, profes- 
sionally and ethically report the news affecting the lives of stu- 
dents in the community. 

The decisions we make with regard to content and style are 
our own, and are influenced only by our goal of both informing 
and entertaining our readers. 

We believe in the freedom of expression. We encourage our 
readers to express their views at any time. 

The Defender publishes letters to the editor in response to 
articles that we have printed in the paper and issues on campus. 
The Defender does not publish anonymous letters. Letters will 
be edited only for grammar, spelling and good taste. 








Photo by Cate Westberg 


(From left) Pete Worrell, Cindy Hoehl, Jim Wall, Robert Hoehl and President Marc vanderHeyden pose in 
front of the new Hoehl Welcome Center at the the groundbreaking ceremony on Friday, Oct. 18. 


Letters to the Editor 


Advice for Hikers 

I am pleased to read that St. 
Michael’s students are venturing 
off campus to take in some of 
Vermont’s natural wonders, espe- 
cially during this dramatic time 
of year. However, I was rather 
concerned by the column “Worth 
the walk, Enjoying the outside 
for the first time.” The column 


reminded me of narratives I have~ 


read, written by individuals who 
have required backcountry res- 
cues. The mountains of New 
England, while very inviting, 
especially during peak foliage, 
pose many hazards. Fortunately, 
simple planning and prepared- 
hess can mitigate these hazards. 

The following are some 
basic guidelines: 

Pack for the worst-case sce- 
nario (meaning that on a day hike 
you should have enough cloth- 
ing, food and water to safely 
make it through the night if an 
accident should occur.) 

Mountain weather changes 
rapidly and temperatures often 


drop as you climb, at a minimum 
your clothing should include a 
rain layer and insulating layer 
(the insulating layer should be 
synthetic, as cotton loses it insu- 
lating value when wet i.e. 
“Cotton Kills.”) 

The human animal needs 
roughly 2 liters of water each day 
to carry on basic life processes, 


-with vigorous exercise—you- can 


lose in excess of a liter per hour, 
therefore, carry plenty of water. 
Get an early start and carry a 
flashlight or headlamp in the 
event that your day hike transi- 
tions into a night exercise. 

Wear appropriate footgear. 
Above the ankle boots or sturdy 
sport-specific hiking shoes are a 
must in Vermont. Note: To evac- 
uate an individual with a sprained 
ankle, who is unable to ambulate, 
from Camels Hump will require 
approximately 40 volunteers and 
take 8 to 10 hours. 

Before you leave, tell some- 
one where you are going and 
when you plan to return. 

Remember “Leave No Trace” 


Everything that you carry in 
should be carried out including 
“biodegradable” items. 

Walk on durable surfaces in 
the middle of trails, even in 
muddy sections. 

When visiting Alpine Zones 
such as Camels Hump, stay on 
the rocks, the vegetation found 
on these summits is rare and can 
be-destroyed by foot traffic. 

Keep your group size to 10 
or smaller. 

The mountains of New 
England are a _ wonderful 
resource. Use them safely, wise- 
ly and tread lightly. Training in 
wilderness leadership, skills and 
first-aid is available through the 
Wilderness Program. Recom- 
mended packing lists are avail- 
able at our Web site 
www.smcvt.edu/wilderness and 
information is always free, so 
stop by our office (Alliot 204). 


Cheers, 
Todd A. Johnstone-Wright 
Director of Wilderness Programs 


American students heading north of the border 


By Stefanie Pervos 

(U. Wisconsin) 
MADISON, Wis. — As tuition 
continues to soar at many 
American universities, an incre- 
asing number of students are 
choosing to spend their college 
years north of the border in 
Canada’s lower-tuition universi- 
ties. 

Canadian universities such 
as the University of British 
Columbia are receiving more and 
more applications from U.S. stu- 
dents each year. 

“We have seen a significant 
increase since we started recruit- 
ing actively in the U.S. in about 
1999,” said Donald Wehrung, 
director of International Student 
Initiative. He noted the increase 
over the past year was 55 percent. 

Wehrung§ said _ entrance 
requirements are similar to those 
of University of Michigan or 
University of Washington and 


that GPA requirements are high 
according to Canadian standards. 

The advantage of Canadian 
universities for many students is 
the low cost of tuition. McGill 
University, a private school in 
Montreal, has an international- 
student tuition fee of $7,000, 
compared to the average tuition 
fee of at least $20,000 for private 
schools in the United States. 

“My friend considered going 
to McGill University because she 
thought of it as the ‘Harvard of 
Canada,’” University of Wis- 
consin freshman Sari Toberman 
said. 

Wisconsin professor of edu- 
cation Adam Nelson learned 
there was an extreme shortage of 
openings at universities in 
Ontario, where they had recently 
switched from a five-year to a 
four-year high school system, 
which resulted in a doubling of 
the amount of students applying 


to school the following year. 

“I certainly did not get the 
impression from my visit that 
Canadian universities were eager 
to accept Americans in order to 
fill empty spaces,” said Nelson, 
who was unaware of the increase 
in the number of American stu- 
dents going to Canadian schools. 

There is no Canadian equiv- 
alent to the SAT, so students are 
admitted based solely on GPA. 

Wehrung said many 
American students choose to go 
to Canadian universities because 
it allows them to be away from 
home and gain a foreign perspec- 
tive without a great deal of cul- 
ture shock. 

“Canada is a way t get 
international experience with the 
comfort level of English us the 
primary language, as well as 
common foods and standards in 
accommodations,” Wehrun said. 
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ERE NOT 


WAL-MART... 


American Apparel 
74? Warehouse St. 
Los Angeles, CA. 90021 
Tel: (213) 488-0226 


The shame of it. 

Los Angeles is our 
community, and we 
share it with millions of 
disenfranchised people 
who have been, and 
continue to be, 
humiliated. They live in 
fear because the US 
government has refused 
to recognize them as 
fully franchised 
members of our society. 
This has resulted in a 


society in denialka“ 4 © 


society looking more 
and more like a well 
designed apartheid 
system...a pie in 
contradiction, collecting 
taxes from people they 
conveniently ignore. 


Most companies 
operating within this 
degrading system don’t 
seem to care. Some are 


afraid of immigration 
reprisals and others 
remain silent while 
salting away 
unconscionable profits. 
Others, move their 
operations off shore 
where they are free to 
pay poverty level wages 
with impunity. 


American Apparel... 
the anti-brand. 
American Apparel is 
addressing this civil 
liberties crisis as it 
applies to California, the 
country as a whole, and 
the apparel industry. 


We discontinued the 
use of sub-contractors. 
and created a unique 
“manufacturing 
community,” supported 
by loyal, highly 
motivated, fairly paid 


employees, enjoying the 

benefits and rewerde of 

a job well done. 

Specifically, we are 

engineering our 

production process so 

that every American 

Apparel employee will 

earn a living wage and 

beyond. Our culture 

recognizes outstanding 

performanceand 

promotes from within, — 
rovides health care 
enefits, training and = | 

education programs, 

ESL, and a soon to be 

operating day care 

facility. 


American Apparel is 
striving to become a 
new model for the 


apparel industry, and 


for your support. 


| The American Apparel family of brands 
include: 


in 2 
Classic Girl for women, 

Standard American for men, and 
Classic Baby for infants and toddlers. — 
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‘CAMPUS SPEAKS 


If you had to wear one article 
of clothing for the rest of your 
life, what would it be and why? 





“Bed sheets, because 
toga parties rule.” 





Matt Killeen, '04 









‘“*A jersey to exercise 
in, because it’s so 
comfortable.” 





I pity the fool who buys 
the Mr. T board game! 


A mullet wig set! What | 
else do you need? 





Hitoe Kumagai, SIS 


“My sweatshirt, 
aes it’s 


“Out of sheer 

necessity, I would — 

wear a bra. I can’t © 
unleash these on the 
world.” 


Jane Healy, 04 


“Feetsie pajamas, 
because they’re 
warm and they cover 
the whole body.” 


Shannon Bergin, ’05 


: my whole body is _ 


Steve Garbarino, 
: assistant director of 


























Online shopping craze! 


Find these items at sites such as eBay, uBid and half.com 


By Nicole Amato 
Staff Writer 


..Ehe Internet provides stu-.- 


dents with an alternative to con- 
ventional shopping. New inno- 
vations allow students to buy just 
about anything without leaving 
their dorm rooms. 

Sites such as eBay and uBid 
are structured as online auctions 
for buying and selling. EBay 
also has a sister site called 
half.com. 

EBay and uBid auctions are 
set up similarly. Both of these 
sites offer direct consumer sell- 
ing, however, uBid also sells 
products to customers from it’s 
warehouse. 

Sophomore Mike Rosenberg 
explained that half.com is “like a 
yard sale.” Instead of the auc- 
tion-style selling of eBay, it has 
fixed prices. Although he has 
shopped on half.com, Rosenberg 
said he prefers eBay for its vari- 
ety of products and sometimes 
lower prices. 

With about 50 million regis- 
tered users, eBay is the most 
widely used shopping site on the 
Internet. It was founded in 1995 
as an online marketplace 
designed to sell goods and serv- 
ices. In comparison with uBid 
and half.com, eBay has a greater 
variety of merchandise. 

Sophomore Dan Jackson 
started shopping and selling on 
eBay about two years ago. He 
uses eBay mostly for selling 
items like snowboarding gear 
and computer parts. 

Jackson sells his stuff on 
eBay because he is usually able 
to make a decent profit. Jackson 
recently sold his snowboard. 

“IT made a $50 profit off of 
what I bought it for, and I used it 
for three years,” Jackson said. 


Selling items on eBay is fair- 
ly easy, Jackson said. The first 
step to selling on eBay is having 
a credit-card, he said. Anyone 
who wishes to post an item on 
eBay must have a credit card 
because eBay takes a small per- 
centage of the sales. Jackson said 
that for a $40 item, eBay only 
takes a dollar or two. Jackson 
does not mind sharing a portion 
of his profit with eBay. It is 
worth it because the item that you 
are selling gets a lot of exposure. 

When posting an item on 
eBay, you select a category, write 
a description and have the option 
of posting a photograph of the 
item. The seller also sets the 
starting price, minimum selling 
price and length of the auction. 

EBay sells just about any- 
thing you could be looking for, 
from Harry Potter memorabilia 
to homes. Anyone can surf the 
Web site to look for items; how- 
ever, you must register with eBay 
to place bids. 

Bidding goes on for a set 
amount of time. The customer 
with the highest bid at the end of 
the auction is notified by e-mail. 

“T get bored sometimes and 
I’m like, hmmm, how can I waste 
my money?” Jackson said about 
shopping on eBay. Jackson said 
he enjoys the convenience of 
shopping without leaving his 
room. His most recent purchase 
was a laptop computer at a dis- 
counted price. 

Sophomore Lianna Lefebvre 
has also done some online shop- 
ping. 

“Tt’s too easy to spend a lot,” 
Lefebvre said, because shopping 
online is “more of an impulse.” 

“You do not have your 
friends there for a second opinion 
and you tend not to deliberate so 
much over the item,” she said. 





A topic of concern for online 
shoppers is getting flawed items. 
“T’m usually careful about who I 
buy from and what I buy,” 
Rosenberg said. He warns that 
certain goods, such as used elec- 
tronics are higher risks to buy 
since flaws may not be obvious 
in pictures. 


Current auctions 


on eBay 


Gumby toothbrush 
$2.99 


Male thong 
$7.99 


Alf plush toy 
$2.99 


Stevie Ray Vaughn 
mousepad 
$9.95 


Jar Jar Binks backpak 
$4.99 


Giant Homer Simpson Pez 
Dispenser 


$9.50 


Talking South Park watch 
$4.20 


Red leather clown shoes 
$125 
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HOROSCOPES 


ARIES: (March 21-April 19) 

Looks like you’ve got some decisions to 
make. Skip the paper and go out with your 
friends, or ditch the work and your friends 
and hook up with that special someone. 
Choose wisely. 


TAURUS: (April 20-May 20) 

You can’t believe how stupid some people 
can be. But those out there who flip you off 
as they drive down the street talk during 
movies and spend 10 minutes fishing in their 
pockets for correct change have feelings, too. 


GEMINI: (May 21-June 20) 

You’re a well-rounded, respected individual 
and you continually get where you want to 
be. Keep it up, you are sucking up to the right 
people. 


CANCER: (June 21-July 22) 

Tempted to do something you otherwise 
would not, you’ve recently decided life is too 
short. Go ahead and take risks, just don’t 
complain when you land yourself in the back 
of a police cruiser. 


LEO: (July 23-Aug 22) 

Trying so hard to impress other people isn’t 
the best way to make friends, though buying 
everyone a round or having a party at your 
place can’t hurt either. 


VIRGO: (Aug 23-Sept 22) 

Your lack of concentration lately will get you 
into trouble. Stay away from those of the 
opposite sex seeking advice and comfort. 
Also, stay away from heavy machinery. 


LIBRA: (Sept 23-Oct 22) 

You may think your luck is changing for the 
better, but acing a test that your roommate 
had all the answers to doesn’t count as good 
luck. 


SCORPIO: (Oct 23-Nov 21) 

Even in an extremely productive state, your 
inherent laziness will win out. Remember the 
great saying, “Don’t do today what you can 
put off until tommorow.” 


SAGITTARIUS: (Nov 22-Dec 21) 

You’re having a great week, which is good 
because it’s not going to last. Prepare your- 
self for a long stretch of work and boredom. 


CAPRICORN: (Dec 22-Jan 19) 

A couple of people are eyeing you as a poten- 
tial significant other. Decide either on the 
smart one, the good-looking one, or the one. 
with your similar interests and go for broke. 


AQUARIUS: (Jan 20-Feb 18) 

A night out on the town may mean different 
things to you. Whether it’s hitting up the 
clubs, going bowling, or going to Staples, 
consider going out and relieving some ten- 
sion. 


PISCES: (Feb 19-March 20) 

One of these days, it’ll pay off to actually do 
some research for a research paper. You can’t 
get away with using Google forever. 
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St. Michael’s students are given the opportunity to live off campus. Many students enjoy the soca life and 
experiences they receive living away from the college. 


Housing decisions: choices scrutinized 


Students debate: on campus vs. off campus living situations 


By Hirohide Hino 
Staff Writer 


St. Michael’s students have 
different options about their 
housing. Taking into account 
both the advantages and disad- 
vantages to living on or off cam- 
pus, which is the better choice? 

About 90 percent of St. 
Michael’s undergraduate stu- 
dents live on campus. The other 
180 or so students live off cam- 
pus or live with their parents. 

“T think it’s about more free- 
dom,” said Jaime Andrews, a 
senior who lives in Burlington. “T 
have a larger living space and 
have lots of things to do,” she 
said. 

Andrews started living off- 
campus two years ago. “I can get 
more experiences from outside of 
the St. Michael’s community,” 
she said 

Andrews shares an apart- 
ment with two roommates, who 
split the $1,400 rent. She chooses 
to live off-campus because she 
doesn’t want to shut herself off 
from life outside of St. 
Michael’s. “If I live on-campus, I 
never leave because my friends 
are here,” Andrews said. 

Senior John Henesey, who 
started living in Burlington this 
semester, enjoys the freedom of 
living off campus. “When I go 
home, I feel like I’m at home, 
getting away from _ St. 
Michael’s,” Henesey said. But he 
also sees disadvantages to living 
off campus, such as the cost of 
gas for driving to campus and, 
“instead of dealing with St. 
Michael’s security, I have to deal 
with the real police,” Henesey 
said. 

Many students enjoy their 
on-campus college life and are 
happy that the campus provides 
everything they need. 

“T really like living on cam- 
pus because I’m so close to all of 
the activities,” sophomore Matt 
Hajdun, 400s Townhouse resi- 
dent said. He is satisfied with liv- 
ing surrounded by his friends and 


the accessibility to the college. “I 
think it’s better not to need to 
drive a car to the campus,” he 
said. 

Living on or off campus is 
also a considerable topic for 
international students at St. 
Michael’s. 

SIS student Azar Sharipov, 
who lives in the 200s, is also 
happy about being a part of the 
St. Michael’s community. “I can 
see more people living on cam- 
pus and more people know me. I 
feel more integrated into college 
social life,” Sharipov said. He 
said he likes to live on campus, 
but has a positive view about liv- 
ing off campus as well. “If I 
move off campus, [ll feel more 
independent,” Sharipov said. 

Rattiya Panichkul, an SIS 
student from Thailand living in 
Winooski, said she enjoys living 
off campus. 

“T can cook and it’s cheaper 
than living on campus. I can also 
choose who is going to live with 
me,” she said. 

Panichkul acknowledges the 
disadvantages of living off cam- 
pus. 

“Sometimes, it’s not safe. 
On campus, we have a security 
service, but the students living 
off campus don’t,” she said. 

Rena Kezuka, an SIS student 
from Japan living in the 400s, 


feels good about living on cam- 
pus. “I have lots of chances to 
make friends from other coun- 

es,” Kezuka said. Although she 
is satisfied with living on cam-. 
pus, she has one thing she cannot 
endure. “I don’t like the food in 
our cafeteria. If I had a car, I 
would like to live off-campus 
because I want to cook for 
myself,” she said. 

According to the St. 
Michael’s College housing con-~ 
tract, the room and board charges 
for the 2002-2003 academic year 
are as follows: double room, 
$4,510; single room, $4,750; 
Cashman Hall, $4,975; Theme 
Houses/ Ethan Allen Apartment/ 
International Complex, $4,830; 
and Hodson Hall/ Town Houses, 
$5,180. 

The students who live on- 
campus are required to have a 
meal plan. A 21 meals-per-week 
plan with no dining dollars or a 
12 meals-per-week plan with 
$125 dining dollars both cost - 
$2,745.The combination of room 
fee (double room) and board fee — 
(21-meal plan) cost a student 
$7,255, which is about $800 per 
month for the academic year. 

Students living off campus 
can expect to pay anywhere 
between $200 and $1,000 
depending on where they choose 
to live. 
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Elevating fish to new heights 


The Winooski ‘fish lift’ helps maintain a healthy ecosystem 


By Allison Lazarz 
Staff Writer 


“The Winooski fish what?” 
said junior Mark Corbin. 

“Winooski fish ladder?” sen- 
ior Collette Newell said with a 
confused look on her face. “I’ve 
never heard of it.” While it has 
existed for nearly 10 years, 
Coburn and Newell confirmed 
what a majority of students know 
about the Winooski fish ladder — 
nothing at all. 

While Higher Ground is a 
well known landmark for stu- 
dents, the fish ladder is in nearly 
‘the same location, behind the 
Winooski Mill on the Winooski 
River, and remains virtually 
unknown. 

To inform students of this 
not-so-distant contraption, fish 
biologists Nicholas Staats and 
Brian Chipman offered some data 
about the ladder. 

Technically, the fish ladder 
is not really a ladder at all, it’s a 
fish “elevator” or “lift,” said 
Staats, a biologist for the U.S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service. 
Chipman, the district fish biolo- 
gist, said a fish ladder is a perma- 
nent structure that bypasses a 
dam with a series of inclining 
steps in the water that allow fish 
to swim over the dam them- 


The fish lift, also 
referred to as the 
“trap and truck” sys- 
tem, involves human 
labor to get the fish 
caught in a trap, lift- 
ed into a tank, tested, 
then trucked 
upstream above the 
dams. 


selves. 

The fish lift, also referred to 
as the “trap and: truck” system, 
involves human labor to get the 
fish over Gorge 18 (a dam in 
Winooski) and Essex 19 (a dam 
in Essex Junction). Fish are 
caught in a trap, lifted into a tank, 
tested, then trucked upstream 
above the dams, Chipman said. 

The project was developed 
to allow fish to migrate during 
spawning season. To complete 
this project, Winooski ONE, the 
company that operates the dam, 
needed to obtain a Federal 
Energy Regulatory Commission 
license, which requires that 
hydroelectric power concerns be 
balanced with economic con- 
cerns. The project was complet- 
ed in 1993. 


Three types of fish depend 
on the fish lift for survival in the 
fall season. Steelhead rainbow 
trout (a West Coast species), 
landlocked Atlantic salmon and 
walleye, both native to Lake 
Champlain use the lift. The idea 
behind the lift is to encourage 
natural fish production in the 
Winooski River and also to create 
a quality stream fishery, which is 
important to many fisherman. 

“If you can’t afford a big 
expensive boat you can still fish 
in the river,’ Staats said. 

As a fish biologist, Staats 
performs tests on the fish before 
they are trucked over the dam to 
monitor their status in the river. 
The fish are weighed and meas- 
ured, their age is determined and 
they are examined for sea lam- 
prey attacks. Sea lamprey are 
parasites that enter the lake from 
the ocean and kill fish by sucking 
out their blood. 

The fall is when fish travel 
upstream to reproduce, so the lift 
is of particular importance this 
time of the year. In past years, 
the lift carried hundreds of fish 
over dams. Chipman said that so 
far this year he hasn’t seen a good 
run, having only about 10 fish 
use the lift. 

To students, the lift might 
not appear to have the importance 


of a place like Higher Ground or 
shops in the Winooski Mill, yet 
its function is essential to both 
the fish that use it and the fisher- 
man who rely on it. 





ate Westberg 
The Winooski Fish Elevator aliows landlocked salmon, steelhead rain- 
bow trout and walleye to reproduce upstream during the fall. 


P to by 


“It’s one of the more visible 
and important fish maintenance 
programs we have to establish 
natural reproduction in the 
Winooski area,” Chipman said. 


Burlington’s skatepark is popular, but needs changes 


The waterfront skatepark provides a variety of terrain features, but crow 


By Ryan Deveaux 
Staff Writer 


Burlington’s skatepark on 
the waterfront is busy, but some 
wonder if it is suitable for the 
city. 

When the park opened, some 
members of the community were 
excited about the new attraction. 
Business owners and town offi- 
cials hoped the skatepark would 
reduce the amount of “play vehi- 
cles,” such as skateboards, bikes 
and Roller-blades on private 
property, Burlington Police 
Officer Peter Chapman said. 

The Burlington skatepark is 
a central location for this kind of 
activity. “Kids from surrounding 
areas take the bus to Burlington 
because there is no other legiti- 
mate skate park in the area,” 
Chapman said. “The park is too 
small.” 

“Most of the kids I’ve talked 
to say they end up waiting a lot 
at the park because it is so crowd- 
ed,” Chapman said. 

“We will always have the 
skateboarders that want to skate, 
and they go to the skatepark. 
Then there are the posers who 
want to be seen, and they pose on 
Church Street,” Chapman said. 
He noted that signs prohibit “play 
vehicles” on Church Street and 
many other private locations, 
especially the Burlington 
Courthouse, where there tends to 
be a lot of “play vehicle” activity. 

Lance Blakeman, a first-year 





Re 
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A skateboarder nése-manuals the fun-box, one of the many features at 


Burlington’s waterfront skatepark. 


student at Champlain College, 
uses the park frequently and said 
he feels a change is needed to 
maximize its efficiency. He said 
he agrees with Chapman that the 
park is too small for the attention 
it draws. 

“The place is usually packed, 
little kids with bikes and Roller- 
blades are always getting in the 
way,” Blakeman said. He said 
the best time to go is at dusk, 
right before the park closes. “It’s 
always empty then.” 

A task force of four youths, a 
parent, a police officer and others 
were the original group to jump- 
start the project. With the backing 
of the community, the task force 
helped raise $130,000 for the 
facility. The location was deter- 


mined in 1996, and during the 
spring of 2000 the park opened. 
The skatepark is spread over 
13,500 square feet and split into 
three sections. The newly reno- 
vated halfpipe makes up its own 


‘corner of the park. The halfpipe 


can be called a mini-ramp 
because there is no vertical drop 
in the ramp. The mini-ramp is 6’ 
by 23’ built out of plywood by 
Ramptech, a leading company for 
ramp design and construction. 

Blakeman said that a couple 
of weeks ago he was skating the 
mini-ramp before the renovations 
when he began speaking with a 
police officer. 

“IT showed the officer holes 
and abrasions that covered the 
surface of the ramp in different 





‘There are usually 
some good skaters 
there, and the new 
surface on the mini 
ramp is worth check- 
ing out. The park is a 


great place to escape.’ 
Dave Bradley ’04 


spots,” Blakeman said. 

Blakeman_ said he was sur- 
prised to find the ramp fixed and 
resurfaced the next time he went 
to skate it. : 

The street course consists of 
a variety of launch ramps, small 
banks, cement boxes and rails. 
Primarily built by the communi- 
ty, they are well worn but ridable. 

The flow section is the main 
attraction for most, especially the 
more experienced riders at the 
park. Flow means riders don’t 
have to step off and push. 
Momentum is carried and main- 
tained with a series of rhythmic 
pumps. The result is a fast ride, 
high on the ramps, flowing con- 
tinuously from one transition to 
the next. 

“Sometimes miscommunica- 
tion in the flow portion of the 
park causes bad collisions,” 
Blakeman said. 

There is no set way for rid- 
ing this section. Riders drop in 
where they want to, using transi- 
tion to perpetuate their motion to 
do whatever they want. This sec- 


ding is a concern 


tion is made up of a quarter-pipe 
with a roll-in, a fun box with 
rails, a pyramid with a ledge and 
a bank with a curb. 

The overall layout of the 
park restricts those who want to 
skate aggressively. This is a fun 
section, but it is small and it par- 
allels the street course where 
most of the park’s users hang out. 

“When little kids lose their 
boards they shoot into the flow 
section, causing major problems 
for those trying to skate it. 
However, the section is really 
nice,” Blakeman said. 

Custom Skate Parks con- 
structed this portion of the park. 
The ramp company has been 
operating since 1997. It designs 
and builds ramps for residential, 
commercial and municipal uses. 
The company uses the input of 
local riders before construction in 
order to create something that 
will accommodate beginners and 
challenge experts. The materials 
are primarily pressure-treated 
wood for the frames and steel for 
the riding surfaces. Custom Skate 
Parks informs that any exposed 
wood is treated with a water seal- 
er to extend ramp life. It is 
explained that the steel is painted 
for better traction and to inhibit 
rust. 

“There are usually some 
good skaters there, and the new 
surface on the mini ramp is worth 
checking out. The park is a great 
place to escape,” junior Dave 
Bradley said. 
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One run I'll never forget 


The miracle isn’t that I finished; the miracle is that I had the courage to start 


By Justine Orzel 
Health & Fitness Editor 


For the past three years, 
Columbus Day break has meant 
going home to a clean house and 
my dog, eating homemade meals 
and catching up on homework, 
sleep and anything else that had 
been neglected during the begin- 
ning of the semester. 

This was the first year I was 
nervous about the upcoming 
break. 

I was not going home this time 
and I was certainly not staying on 
campus. I was going to Chicago 
to run my first marathon. 

I first had the desire to run the 
26.2 miles my freshman year of 
college. I ran consistently, but 
short distances, with senior Erin 
Devine. I remember walking 
through the aisles of the grocery 
store trying to convince both of 
us that “marathon runners don’t 
eat cookie dough’— one of our 
favorite treats. But we ate it 
because, what did I know about 
running a marathon, anyway? 

A month later I broke my toe 
playing soccer. As my toe healed, 
I continued to run and work out 
for fun, but the idea of a 
marathon dwindled as I became 
occupied with other aspects of 
college life like homework and 
friends. 

Running a marathon was prob- 
ably the last thing on my mind 
until second semester of my jun- 
ior year. Something inside of me 
wanted to do something big. 
Running a marathon had been a 
goal of mine for a long time and 
now it was finally time to make 
the dream come true. I don’t 
think I realized what I was in for, 
mentally or physically. 

Training 

Physically, I am convinced 
almost anyone can run 26.2 miles 
and probably farther. But training 
for a marathon was the hardest 
test I'd ever put my mind to. 

I took my training more seri- 
ous than many people might. 
Maybe it was because I have 
never been a “runner” or maybe it 
just helped my confidence. 

My training began over the 
summer, on June 12 to be exact. I 
kept a training log for the entire 
time. I started with easy runs of 
only three to seven miles the first 
few weeks, usually not running 
more than four days a week with 
cross-training one day and 






Chicago’s Lincoln Park that night. 


My St. Michael’s fans help celebrate at “Tequila Roadhouse” in 





strength training at the local gym 
a few days a week. 

Although I only trained a little 
over 400 miles, which is not that 
much compared to what some 
experienced marathoners do, I 
think it helped me to avoid injury 
which always seems to find its 
way to my shins or ankles. Icing 
after every run, even the short 
ones, was also key to avoiding 
injury. 

After the first four weeks of 
training I had to do my first “long 
run” of nine miles. Soon this 
would be an easy run. By the end 
of August, my long runs were 15- 
17 miles. Thanks to my dad I 
survived the first one of those. He 
biked all 15 miles with me just so 
I'd have one sip of water after I 
finished 10 miles. 

Training and College Life 

The hardest part of training 
came in September when I had to 
get used to training and living 


Senior Matt Monahan helps me get ready before I head to the start. 
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college life at the same time. Six 
weeks before the race it became 
more important to eat right, get 
enough sleep, avoid alcohol and 
keep my mentality strong while 
more appealing options tempted 
me every day. 

While I was relieved there 
were no more mornings of get- 
ting up at 5:30 to run like I did for 
most of the summer, longer runs 
now took up my Friday after- 
noons. By the time happy hour 
came I was usually too exhausted 
to go out, or I would go out and 
eat my yogurt, power bar and 
drink water. 


During the summer I ran two 


shorter distance races. At the 
beginning of September I ran the 
New Balance-Maple Leaf Half 
Marathon in Manchester, Vt. 
where I finished under 2 hours. 

I can’t say that Oct. 13, the 
day of the marathon, came too 
soon. The week before, I had to 
keep telling myself I was pre- 
pared as I fought the first cold I 
had since before training began. 
Luckily, I have the best friends 
and family in the world, who sent 
me balloons, cards and good luck 
wishes. My mom even sent me 
“The Little Engine that Could” 
children’s book. My roommates 
helped me steer clear of junk 
food that last week and reassured 
me that I was going to be fine. 
Mentally, I was scared to death. 

Accompanied by St. Michael’s 
seniors Melissa Deluke, Jeff 
Hechenbleikner, Brian McSherry, 


All Photos Courtesy of Justine Orzel 


Matt Monahan and junior Meg 
O’Hare, I was off to Chicago to 
prove to myself what I could 
accomplish. 
Race Day: The Start 

I can’t explain the feeling of 
standing at the starting line at 
7:15 a.m. The 25th anniversary of 
the Chicago Marathon had more 
than 37,000 registered runners. 
There are no words I can use to 
describe the sound of more than 
90,000 spectators yelling at you 
for over four hours to not give up. 
However, I could have done 
without some of the “Only 20 
miles to go!” comments. 

I found it hard to keep my pace 
for the first nine miles or so 
because the runners were so 
packed together. By the half 
marathon mark we were finally 
beginning to disperse, some 
walking, others waiting in line 
for bathrooms on the side of the 


‘ course. 


Despite drinking too much 
Gatorade from 5:30 a.m. to 7:30 
a.m. that day, I would not let 
myself walk one step of the 26.2 
miles. It was one of the two 
expectations I had for myself. 
The other was to make it through 
the finish line in less than four 
and a half hours. 

During the run I was distract- 
ed by the spectators who were 
with us every step of the way and 
by live bands, offers for beer, an 
Elvis impersonator and thou- 
sands of signs with runners’ 
names and encouragement like 
“Mile by Mile, The Run of a 
Lifetime.” 

Race Day: The Finish 

I finished with a final chip 
time of 4 hours and 23 minutes, 
under my goal, and I never 
stopped. 

Even though at the finish I was 
nearly paralyzed from the waist 
down, I knew right away I'd be 
running the Chicago Marathon 
again next year. I didn’t think I 
would want to consider another 
one until at least a few weeks 
after my first, let alone a few 
minutes. 

Crossing the finish line, all the 
runner’s were wrapped in foil to 
help keep our body heat in. 





Volunteers handed out water, 
Gatorade, bagels and even beer. I 
definitely had to force down a 
bagel since all I’d had since the 
night before was a Cliff Shot and 
some power gel while I was run- 
ning. 

I couldn’t find my friends and 
family for about 40 minutes after 
I was done. When I finally found 
them I received flowers and hugs 
and, of course, more pictures. 
Everyone made me feel like I had 
just won the Olympics. 

With the help of Deluke, I hob- 
bled back to the L-station and to 
my brother’s apartment, where I 
passed out for a few hours before 
dinner at the Cheesecake Factory 
and a night at the bar. 

Worth Every Mile 

I know there are many people 
who have run 10, 20 or more than 
100 marathons, but I don’t think 
any one marathon can compare to 
your first. 

Although it may seem like an 
individual feat, I never could 
have done it without my incredi- 
bly supportive friends and family. 
The encouragement, advice, hugs 
and long bike rides along with me 
while I ran made all the differ- 
ence in the world. 

My first marathon is some- 
thing I'll never forget. I'd do it 
again in a second even though my 
mom had to drive four hours just 
to give me a hug when training 
seemed overwhelming combined 
with college life, and my friends 
thinking I was approaching “psy- 
cho runner” status. 

I have always been the one to 
be inspired by things my friends 
and family do. For once, I had the 
chance to inspire others. I know 


‘because I’ ve been told, and to me 


that is just as remarkable as the 
personal goal I reached that day. 

I saw a quote on the back of a 
runner’s shirt during the race. It 
said, “The miracle isn’t that I fin- 
ished, the miracle is that I had the 
courage to start.” That is what 
T’ll always remember. I did 
something that once terrified me, 
something I thought only extraor- 
dinary athletes could achieve. 

Mile by mile, it was definitely 
the run of a lifetime. Thanks, 
everyone. 





Meg O’Hare, Melissa Deluke and 
I relax at Chicago’s Navy Pier 
the day after the marathon. 
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Dreaded ‘Freshman 15’ becomes reality 


By Joel Lehman 
Staff Writer 


When most students begin col- 
lege, they are warned to watch 
out for the “Freshman 15,” a 
catch phrase referring to the 
weight often gained by students 
living the relatively unhealthy 
college life. 

Several theories may explain 
the weight college students put 
on. 

“Some of it has to do with the 
fact that a lot more people play 
sports in high school,” first-year 
student Kristen McCarthy said. 

That does not necessarily mean 
college students who do not play 


varsity sports are destined to gain ~ 


weight. 

Susan Jacques, director of 
Health Services, recommends 
continuing to eat regularly but 
compensating with exercise at 
least three times a week. 

“Many women, at least in the 
past, stop exercising regularly 
when not participating in sports 
or taking physical education class 
-in high school,” Jacques said. 
“Don’t stop eating three meals 
per day. Skipping meals actually 
leads to weight gain,” she said. 

Many students attribute their 
rapid weight gain to the food 
from Alliot Dining Hall, claiming 


the food is unhealthy. 
“Everything is so fattening 
there,” McCarthy said. 


“Two beers have 
more calories than 
one cup of ice 


cream.” 
Susan Jacques, director of 
_ Health Services 


However, Jacques argues that 
Alliot has plenty of healthy 
options; students just need to take 
advantage of them. 

“Students need to make healthy 
food choices at Alliot; fruits or 
veggies at every meal, protein at 
least twice per day, bread or pasta 
at each meal and eat sweets and 
fried foods sparingly.” 

Alcohol also plays a large part 
in the lives of many college stu- 
dents and is often singled out as a 
source of weight gain. Students 
often feel they can control their 
weight by drinking hard liquor or 
light beer, and then simply mak- 
ing up for it by not eating. This is 
not the case. 

“All alcohol has calories that 
contribute to weight gain,” 
Jacques said. “Beer does have 
about 140 calories per bottle. 
Two beers have more calories 
than one cup of ice cream,” she 
said. > 

Rarely do these facts dissuade 
students from drinking. 

“T think about (the calories in 
alcohol) but it doesn’t stop me 


Avoid the 


“Freshman 15” 


Meat 3 meals a day 
@eExercise at least 3 
times a week for an hour 


@Contact the school 
nutritionist, Candace 
Polzella at 656-1118 or 
make an appointment 
through Health Services 





from drinking it,” McCarthy said. 
Others do not consider beer to 
greatly contribute to weight gain. 
“Tt seems like it is the food that 
does it more than the beer,’ soph- 
omore Brian Fischer said. 
College students affected by 
weight gain are generally 
women. Part of the reason the 
Freshman 15 tale became main- 
stream is because young adult 
women start gaining natural 
weight right around the time they 


- become freshmen in college, 


Jacques said. 

“Many women, depending on 
body build, naturally add some 
fat to their bodies as young 
adults. This is a normal and 
healthy state,” she said. 

Jacques also said many men 
visit student health services about 
weight issues. 

“Tt is true that we see more 
women than men for weight gain 





ast 
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Senior Jess Brown enjoys a treat while first-years might eat excessively. 


concerns, but we also see men,” 
she said. 

“T believe that the issues are 
the same for men and women; an 
imbalance of calories taken in 
versus calories used,” Jacques 
said. 

Some men tend not to worry 
about weight gain like women 
do. 

“T don’t particularly worry 
about what I eat; weight just isn’t 
an issue for me,” sophomore Dan 
Langmead said. 

“T don’t think about it, but I 
probably should; I’m constantly 
putting on weight,” sophomore 
Gregory Bell said. 

Others have lost weight. 

“When I came to school I actu- 
ally lost weight. It’s probably due 
to lack of exercise and poor eat- 


ing habits,” Mark 
Hamylak said. 

Jacques also pointed out that 
there is a genetic component to 
weight gain due to body type. 

“Some people are much more 
prone to weight gain than oth- 
ers,” she said. 

So is the Freshman 15 a reali- 
ty to college life, or just a myth? 

Jacques attributed the sudden 
weight gain to the natural body 
cycle of college students, but for 
many first-year students, they are 
convinced the Freshman 15 is 
real. 

“T didn’t think it was real until 
I got here. We didn’t worry about 
it at first, but now that we have all 
begun to gain weight it has 
become more of a reality,” 
McCarthy said. 
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You don’t need Advanced Physics To learn To fly. 


The Smuggs College Pass gets you airborne at ground-level prices. 
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1-800-923-2SKI 


* no black-out dates 


* mind-expanding skiing & riding terrain 


* cool events, pipejams & special college days 
+ 425’ Olympic-size Superpipe, SnowZone 


& awesome on-mountain amenities 


* glades, bumps, racing & more 


* free daily bus service from St. Michael's, 
UVM & Johnson State 
* use Knight Card to buy your pass 


SAVE 
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*299 
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Sr. Michael’s Wilderness 
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Ghouls and goblins prepare to take over the night 


Local haunted houses open with Halloween just around the corner 


By Abby Sweetser 
Staff Writer 


It’s that time of year again. 
Devils walk among us, children 
overdose on chocolate, and col- 
lege students are looking for 
some fun. 

To St. Michael’s students 
Halloween usually means dress- 
ing up in funny costumes and 
going to the dance. If students are 
looking for a change this year or 
want to get off campus, they can 
attend local haunted forests. 

At several locations ghouls 
and ghosts are getting ready to 
scare and amaze. The Haunted 
Forest in Williston is the closest 
haunted house to campus. 
Further north in East Johnson is 
the Goblin Forest. In Grand Isle 
visitors wander through the 
Island Haunted Trail. In the 
Waterbury/Duxbury area, the 
enHAUNTed Forest looks to 
scare patrons. 

“We try to make a very scary 
atmosphere, with sound, fog and 
black lights,” Island Haunted 
Trail coordinator Matthew 
Emmons said. “The trail is about 
10-15 minutes to walk, and we 
have ghouls and goblins ready to 
jump out of the bushes.” 

The Island Haunted Trail is 
free and is being held from 6-10 
p.m. on Oct. 27. Emmons sug- 
gests those looking for a real 
scare take the trip after 8 p.m. 
The trail caters to younger chil- 
dren from 6-8 p.m., offering free 
candy. Last year was the first 
year the trail was held at its 
Island Meadows location, 
Emmons said. 

“We had about 300 people 
join us thoughout the night,” he 
said. 

For $1 each, people can ven- 
ture through the enHAUNTed 
Forest at the Crossett Brook 
Middle School on Oct. 26, start- 
ing at dusk. This is also the sec- 
ond year for the enHAUNTed 
Forest. 

The Goblin Forest in East 
Johnson is held Oct. 18-19, start- 
ing at 8 p.m. each night. The 
Goblin Forest has been scaring 
locals for 10 years with a grow- 
ing number of people each year. 
This year the walk will cost $5 
for adults and $2 for children 12 
and under, with proceeds to ben- 
efit the Johnson Food Shelf. 

The Haunted Forest, held at 
the Catamount Family Center in 
Williston, has been named one of 
the top 10 Vermont autumn 
events by the Lake Champlain 
Chamber of Commerce. This 
popular event is held from Oct. 
23-26, with shows routinely sell- 
ing out. 

“The Haunted Forest is a 
place where you can instanta- 
neously become a ghost, goblin, 
vampire, wax museum figure, or 
mythical Halloween creature that 
can thrill, scare and entertain,” 
the Haunted Forest staff said on 
their Web site, www.hauntedfor- 
est.net. 


The Haunted Forest is an 
outdoor theater in the woods with 
12 skits. These skits range from 
funny: to scary and are meant to 
appeal to visitors of all ages, 
coordinator Sara Haggerty said. 
“We focus on children, the arts 
and the environment,” she said. 

This is the first year the 
Haunted Forest has been held at 
the Catamount Family Center. 
For the past 21 years it had 
served as a fundraiser for the 
Audubon Society, but after re- 
evaluating its mission statement, 
the Audubon Society chose not to 
host the Haunted Forest this year. 

“Volunteers have taken it on 
and made a nonprofit group 
called ‘Fun for Change,’ and now 
the money goes towards the 
Vermont Youth Orchestra 
Scholarship Fund,” Haggerty 
said. The Vermont Youth 
Orchestra was chosen because it 
involves both children and the 
arts, which fulfills the group’s 
mission. 

Each at a different pace and 
price, the different events all 
promise excitement and fun this 
Halloween season. 






Photo by Cate Westberg 


Chucky's back, Jack, and he brings ghosts, goblins, vampires and devils with him to the Haunted Forest at 


the Catamount Family Center in Williston. People of all ages can stop by for a scare from Oct. 23-26. 


_ Info and Directions 


@ The Island Haunted Trail can be found at 
www.geocities.com/tarkisus/IHT, which also has a 
direction generator to its location at One Island 
Meadows in Grand Isle. 


@ The EnHAUNTed Forest can be found by taking Exit 10 
off I-89 in Waterbury. After approximately two miles, 
turn right onto Vermont 100. After one mile, the 
Crossett Brook Middle School will be on the left. 


B The Goblin Forest can be found by taking Vermont 15 
into Johnson, turning left onto Vermont 100C by DJs 
Store, and after about one mile will be on your left. 


@ The Haunted Forest can be found online at 
www.hauntedforest.net, or by calling 879-9160. 
Directions can also be found at www.hauntedforest.net/ 
location.htm. 


Bibum ef the Week 


Medeski, Martin & Wood 
Uninvisible 


This is Medeski, Martin & Wood’s tenth full-length 
album. This is a true tribute to unconventional music 
making. This spontaneous composition has a variety 

of guest musicians to accompany MMW, such as 

Colonel Bruce Hampton, DJ P-Love, Danny Blume, and 
Brad Roberts. 


Recommended Listenings: 
=» Your Name is Snake Anthony 
» Nocturnal Transmissions 
= Smoke 
= Take Me Nowhere 





Do You Wan’ to See moa? 


Win a pair of tickets to see moe. at the 
Burlington Memorial Auditorium on Nov. 1. 
Are you tired of doing the same old thing, or just 
need a break from studying? Tell us in 100 
words or less why you think you deserve to go to 
moe. and you could be the winner of a pair of 
tickets!!! 


Send inquiries to Defender@smcvt.edu. In the 
subject line please write moe. All short essays 
are due Saturday, Oct. 27, by 1 p.m. Please 
include e-mail address and phone extension 
with your document. 


* KNIGHT CARD * 
accepted at 
Spillane's 
Service Center 


lobil®’ 
New New New !!! 


Get more mileage out of 
your "Knight Card"!! 
Everyday you can pay for 
your gasoline purchase with 
your Knight Card. Also, use your 
Knight Card for all your automotive 
and convience store needs at 
Spillane's Service Center 
811 Williston Road 
South Burlington, Vermont 
(802) 863-2896 
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Photo by Luke Hudak 
Two men walk past the entrance to Club Metronome. Metronome is 
located on Main Street in downtown Burlington above Nectar’s. 


Purchase a copy of this 
colorful and dynamic 
calendar featuring 
photographs taken by 
Saint Michael’s College 
Study Abroad Students. 
All of the photographs 
were entries in the 2002 
Global Eyes Study Abroad 
Photo Competition. 
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Club Metronome rebranded; 
live music returns to nightclub 


By Will Graham 
Staff Writer 


The music scene is changing 
once again at Club Metronome, a 
nightclub in downtown 
Burlington. Live music has 
returned to the club after years of 
DJs as its music source. Now, 
local and national bands are 
booked almost every night, 
bringing new people to the club. 

In the early 1990s, 
Metronome was a live music 
nightclub. Not only did they fea- 
ture local talent but also bands 
touring the nation, such as G- 
Love and Special Sauce and the 
Black Crowes. After a while, the 
live scene dissipated and DJs 
became more commonplace. The 
sound changed more toward hip- 
hop and techno. The same 
sounds were heard constantly 
until the club decided to change 
its act. 

This transition to live music 
is credited to Metronome’s new 
booking agent, Alex Chaykin. 
Formerly a _ University of 
Vermont student, Chaykin 
remembers frequently seeing the 
same DJs at Metronome. After 
graduating, he became involved 
in the music industry. After a 
year, he saw the opening to book 


acts for Metronome. Chaykin 
was aware that the Burlington 
nightclubs were lacking live per- 
formances. With his background 
in the music industry, Chaykin 
was able to talk to the right 
agents and book the bands he 
wanted. The live scene was back 
once again at Metronome. 

“I was looking down new 
avenues so we could have all 
types of live music for a larger 
demographic,” Chaykin said. 

The new scene has worked; 
the club has made higher profits 
this year than in the past couple 
years, Chaykin said. With differ- 
ent types of live music, the demo- 
graphic of people is more diverse 
and greater in number. With 
nationally known bands and pop- 
ular local bands playing frequent- 
ly, larger crowds have come in. 
Plus, there is a cover charge of 
$10-$15 for each live show. 

New promotional ideas have 
also increased business. 
Metronome has a Web site, 
www.clubmetronome.com, 
which lists a schedule of the 
shows with information on the 
bands playing. A new sign is 
going up soon outside the club. 
There is also a new advertise- 
ment in the newspaper Seven 
Days. Overall, the club is being 


August 2002 - December 2003 
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rebranded. 
Megan Tobin, 26, of 
Burlington, frequents 


Metronome. She said she likes 
hearing different types of music. 

“T still went when it wasn’t 
always live but now I like it bet- 
ter,’ Tobin said. “It’s chiller.” She 
said she has seen three shows 
since September. 

All types of bands are com- 
ing to play at Metronome. The 
Gabe Nixon Band fills the eclec- 
tic rock genre. Raq is from a 
Latin dance group called Bolero 
y Mas. The Scott Henderson 
Trio is strictly jazz and blues. 
The Chrome Cowboys fulfill the 
classic country category. 
Schfvilkus can be categorized 
under experimental funk. Also, 
popular DJs such as Nigel 
Richards are booked. Club 
Metronome’s schedule is filled 
with many more bands that will 
perform over the next year. 

Drew Humphries, a senior at 
St. Michael’s, is starting to go 
more often now that the club is 
booking bands he likes. 

“I hadn’t even been there 
until they got live shows,” he 
said. “Now I see bands that I like, 
and it brings a more diverse 
group of people in.” 
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Left: A local artist at the Church and Maple Glass Studio in Burlington fires a vase, one of the many steps in 
creating a perfect piece of glassware. Above right: A row of handmade glass plates are sold from the down- 
town studio. Lower right: A process of shaping and rolling the glass occurs once it is removed from the kiln. 








Glass blowing combines simplicity and variety 


Artists set their own schedules, use inexpensive materials to create “masterpieces” 


By Jacob Shumway 
Staff Writer 


Glass blowing has quickly 
become a popular art form among 
college students. 
pipes, to beads and jewelry, to 
room decorations, glass-blown 
products are everywhere. 

“My parents’ friends were 
glass blowers, and that’s how I 
was exposed to it,” glass blower 
Jordan of Church and Maple 
Glass Studio said. Jordan 
declined to give his last name. “I 


From tobacco | 


love the idea of creation in glass 
blowing.” 

Other blowers began their art 
after frustration with the blue- 
collar world. Tom MclIlwaine, a 
Burlington independent glass 
blower, left two jobs after being 
offered to be taught to blow glass. 
| McIlwaine makes his living 
Iby selling his glass to local shops, 


such as Full Tank and Threads of~**’ 


Zion. 

“Right now, I want to work 
by myself,’ McIlwaine said. “It’s 
easier, everything is just easier.” 


Many glass blowers are 
attracted to the business because 
of the independence they are 
given by that career choice. 

“Everyone who is a glass 
blower is an _ entrepreneur,” 
McIlwaine said. “As long as you 
can find the space to work in, 
you’re set.” 

No one piece of glass-blown 


art is: exactly like) another-piecel: > 


Many times flaws are looked at 

as the unique part of the work. 
“Tt is flawed and beautiful,” 

junior Sarah Miller said. “I like 


HTTP: 7 7 JOURNALISM.SMCVT.EDU/ECHO 


YOU SHOULD 
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“I love the variety in 
glass blowing. Every 
piece of glass is dif- 


ferent. Every time I 


see a piece of glass, 
it’s something unlike 


any other piece out _ 


. involved:in ‘glass blowing, mak-:. 


there.” 
Junior Matt Beninghof 


the small imperfections in glass 
blown art. Each piece of glass is 
imperfect in some way. I-think 
those imperfections are beauti- 
fulis 

- Although the process. of 
glass blowing is extensive, the 
finished piece is polished and 
appears to be a somewhat uncom- 
plicated form. 

“The simplicity of many 
glass-blown pieces is what I 
like,” junior Chelsea MacDonald 
said. “I find beauty in the sim- 
plicity of glass.” 

Every piece of glass art is 
different and undergoes a differ- 
ent process to create the finished 
effect. 

“T love the variety in glass 
blowing,” junior Matt Beninghof 
said. “Every piece of glass is dif- 
ferent. Every time I see a piece 
of glass, it’s something unlike 
any other piece of glass out 
there.” 

Glass blowing has been 
around since the first century 
B.C. It was mainly used for the 
production of drinking glasses, 
but as time passed and glass 
blowing techniques improved, 
the demand for glass-blown 
products grew. The demand 
became even greater with the 
innovation of sheet glass, making 
rooms with enclosed glass win- 
dows a new possibility. 

Glass blowing is a compli- 
cated process, which requires 
years of training. It is not 
unheard of for a glass blower to 
spend 10 years training in order 


to become a master glass blower. 

Glass blowing requires a 
continuously fired furnace and a 
long, hollow, metal rod, known 


as a pontil rod. A wad of molten: 


glass is stuck on the end of the 
pontil rod, and the blower manip- 
ulates the molten glass until it 
takes on the desired shape. 

There are many health risks 


ing it an art form that only a few 
attempt. Artists can be cut or 
burned due to the use of molten 
and broken glass in the work 
area. a 
When asked if he was 
affected by. the health risks, 
Mcllwaine seemed unconcerned. 
“As long:as you're not huff- 
ing the fumes and have proper 
ventilation, it’s all good,” he said. 
MclIlwaine couldn’t imagine 


going back to working a set ~ 


schedule. Right now he decides 
when he works and greatly 
enjoys what he does. 

“T don’t want a regular job,” 
McIlwaine said. “I would be 
lost.” 


. Church and Mag 
Glass Sue _ 


a . Frog Hollow, store on 


| 4 Global Pathways, 5 
651-1006 oe 


A Full Tank, 969-8266 


|= Threads of Zion, 


859-9642 © 
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Better than Bonds The fdvice Guru 
Rally Monkey changed fate of Angels 


“The Yankees aren’t in it.” 
“The Red Sox aren’t in it.” 
“T hate Barry Bonds.” 
During any regular World 
Series, these would be valid 
excuses by the casual baseball 
fan for not watching this year’s 
World Series. Sure, the San 


Francisco Giants and _ the 
Anaheim Angels aren’t exactly 
America’s team, or even 


California's team for that matter. 
The Giants’ best player, Barry 
Bonds, is the most unlikable ath- 
lete since Shooter McGavin. The 
Angels best player, wait, who’s 
on the Angels again? 

On the surface, it seems like 
a bland World Series. But then 
the X factor comes into play; The 
greatest invention since the 
George Foreman Grill, the only 
thing that could change the most 
cursed franchise in professional 
sports, the Anaheim Angels, into 
the American League Champions 
they are today. 

The Rally Monkey. 

The Rally Monkey arrived 
June 6, 2000. The Angels were 
losing in the late innings to, of all 
teams, the Giants. The Anaheim 
crowd was motionless, as they 
had seen their Angels lose time 
and time before. Suddenly, with- 


out warning, the great. primate: 


appeared on the Jumbotron. The 
Angels rallied to beat the Giants. 


Showing poise, 
leadership and 
determination, the 
Rally Monkey took 
control of the Angels 
franchise. 

A legend was born, and the fate 
of a franchise was about to be 

turned around. 
Now, it’s one thing to turn 
around a franchise that’s just had 


a few mediocre years. It’s anoth- 
er to turn around a franchise that 


has never had anything good 
happen in its 42 years of exis- 
tence. 

They’ve switched from the 
Los Angeles Angels to the 
California Angels to _ the 
Anaheim Angels without going 
anywhere. They’ ve changed their 
logo 16 times. The tough luck of 
the Red Sox and the Cubs don’t 
stand up to the Angels. From 
tragedy to embarrassment, and 
everywhere else in between. 

In 1965, rookie pitcher Dick 
Wantz died of a brain tumor. In 
1968, pitcher Minnie Rojas was 
paralyzed in a car accident that 


the low end 
theory 


By Jay London 
Columns Editor 


killed his wife and two of his 
children. 

It goes on. Infielder Chico 
Ruiz died in an auto accident in 
1972. Pitcher Bruce Heinbechner 
and shortstop Mike Miley. met 
the same fate in 1974. Outfielder 
Lyman Bostock was killed when 
he was hit with a bullet intended 
for someone else in 1978. 

The closest the Angels have 
ever come to a World Series was 
1986, when they blew the 
American League Championship 
Series against the Red Sox. It’s 
one thing to lose a series, it’s 
another to lose to the Red Sox. 
That almost never happens. 

One of the Angels’ top relief 
pitchers and the fans’ primary 
scapegoat for the series, Donnie 





Moore, committed suicide in 
1989. 

In the early nineties, atten- 
dance was so scarce that actor 
Charlie Sheen actually bought 
every seat in the leftfield bleach- 
ers in a futile attempt to catch a 
home run. 

In 1995, the Angels led the 
Seattle Mariners by 11 games on 
September 1. They proceeded to 
blow the lead and lost a one- 
game playoff to the Mariners on 
the final day of the season. 

They were also the focus of 
one of the worst sports movies of 
all time, the 1994 Tony Danza 
epic “Angels in the Outfield.” 

1962 to 1999 were not good 
times for the Angels. 

Enter the Rally Monkey. 

Showing poise, leadership 
and determination, the Rally 
Monkey took control of the 
Angels franchise. She was instru- 
mental in the trade that sent the 
overweight and overpaid Mo 
Vaughn to the New York Mets 
for always reliable pitcher Kevin 
Appier. She convinced former 
Red Sox general manager Dan 
Duquette to release shortstop 
David Eckstein and put the man 
in Angels red. 

The Rally Monkey, whose 


real.name:ds: Kate, and, previous : 


job was the role of Marcel on 
“Friends,” gave the Angels and 
their fans something to believe 
in. 

The Giants have Barry 
Bonds, the most feared hitter in 
the history of Major League 
Baseball. They have the history 
of Willie Mays and Willie 
McCovey, a consistent logo, and 
everything else the Angels, their 
cursed younger brother to the 
South, have never had. 

But today, in 2002, the 
Angels have the edge. They have 
the Rally Monkey. And with the 
monkey comes a new era in 
Anaheim Angels history. 


Columns editor Jay London, 
class of 2003, bears an uncanny 
resemblance to the Rally Monkey 
after three weeks of not shaving. 


NOW ACCEPTING 
KNIGHT CARDS 


951-9000 








Love problems? Car trouble? Have a question? Each week, the 
Defender’s resident advice expert, The Advice Guru, has the answers. 


Advice Guru, 


I just want to say that ’m a 
long-time reader, first time 
writer. Your advice is amazing 
and inspires me in every way. 
Could I meet you? 

But all that is beside the 
point. 

I'm a first-year student who 
is not used to being away from 
home. In my house, I sleep with 
the door open, or, I’m afraid to 
admit it, a night-light. But here 
at St. Michael’s, those two things 
are deemed unacceptable. I get 
scared at night, and my room- 
mate says I wake up sometimes 
screaming for my mom. That is 
embarassing, but so am I. What 
do I do? 


— Distressed in Ryan 
Distressed, 


First of all, thank you for the 
wonderful comments. It really 
means a lot to me when I can 
touch my readers like that. 

Second, you’re not 
embarassing. Please don’t be 
scared. A lot of people have that 
problem when they arrive at col- 
lege. Your first year is an adjust- 


ment in.everything,, not, just .. 


school. 

As time passes, you will 
become better adjusted to col- 
lege. Talk to your family on the 
phone more or even go home for 
a weekend. Maybe your room- 
mate is going through the same 
problems. Talk to him or her 
about it. 

Adjustment takes time with 
everything in life. You'll be fine. 


Advice Guru, 


As you know, Homecoming 
Weekend was this past weekend, 
and many St. Michael’s gradu- 
ates were able to come up for the 
weekend. 

One of them was a very 
close friend of mine who gradu- 
ated last year. We’ve always 
been close friends, and I’ve 
missed him a lot this year. 

When he came up this week- 
end, we went on a date and our 
whole relationship began to 
change. We spent a lot of time 
together, and it really was a great 
weekend. 

He left Sunday morning and 
now lives far away. I don’t know 
when Ill see him again. 

[I'm really confused as to 
what I should do. Should I call 
him and tell him how I feel, or 
should I forget about it and just 
wait until the next time I see 
him? 


— Thinking in the 200s 
Thinking, 


I think you should talk to 
you friend, and tell him exactly 
what you feel. 

. It doesn’t make sense to wait 
until the next time you see him, 
especially when you don’t know 
when the next opportunity will 
be. 

Just make sure he under- 
stands that you still consider him 
to be a good friend. 

You should just tell him how 
much you enjoyed the weekend, 
and how much you enjoyed see- 
ing him and everyone else who 
has graduated. 


To write to the Advice Guru, e-mail him at defender @smevt.edu 
or drop him a line at mailbox 284. The Advice Guru tries his 
absolute best to answer any questions asked. 


Words to live by 


“You know what the key to life is? 
Comfortable shoes.” 


- John Ratzenberger (as Cliff Clavin), “Cheers” 















WWPV 88.7 
Can Ariss show of the week 


Name: Mama’s Home Cooking 
Time: Friday nights from 8 to 10 p.m. 
DJ’s: Ian Fraser and Jim Everhart 
Featuring: Red Hot Chili Peppers, 311, Incubus, & Led 
Zeppelin 
Distinct Style: A sweetly unique blend of classic rock, modern 
rock, alternative, & metal 
Why You Should Listen: “Kick your weekend off right with the 
best mix of classic and modern rock and new-age metal.” 
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Like a family 
Making a case for the closest 
sports team at St. Michael's 






By Maureen Cacioppo 
Guest Student Columnist 


How often-do you hear or 
ask a friend on a Saturday night, 
“Hey are your going to the hock- 
ey house tonight?” Or have been 
told, “Everyone’s going to the ski 
house around 11, do you want to 
go?” The great times that athletes 
have together is seen on campus 
everywhere and not just confined 
to the team itself. Everyone on 
campus partakes in the wins, and 
suffers the losses with teams as 
well. 

But what team “would you 
rather hang out with on a 
Saturday night? Who has the 
best over-all spirit at a party? 
Who has the closeness as a team 
that makes you want to be a part 
of them, if not on the field, court, 
rink, or track, but for at least a 
party on a weekend night? 

I asked students on campus 
what team they liked to hang out 
with and why. A few teams were 
mentioned over and over again. 
Their reasons were similar. 

“It’s their energy,” one stu- 
dent said in reference to the 
men’s lacrosse team. When I 
brought up the hockey team, 
another student said, “They kick 
ass!” 

After asking a student what 
he thought about the rugby team, 
the answer came with a little 
laugh. He said, “The game is 
nuts, and I think you have to be a 
little nuts to play it, but what a 
fun group on a Thursday night!” 

Junior rugby player Kim 
Venezia said, “I don’t know any 
other sports team that dedicates 
one night a week to go out 
together as a team.” She believes 
this is the reason the rugby team 
is the closest group on campus. 


Some teams don’t have that 
sense of community. When I 
interviewed another team, which 
will remain nameless, the captain 
claimed that the team has been 
her family since freshman year. 
They look out for each other even 
at two in the morning. They’re 
always on each others side. The 
usual stuff. Yawn. 

Later that day I grabbed a 
fellow teammate of hers and she 
told a different story. She said 
that they never go out as a team. 
She also said the name game 
should have been taken more 
seriously when played, because 
no one really knows each other’s 
name on the team. 

I got the truth about soccer 
when I asked some of the guys 
sitting on the sideline at practice. 
Senior E.J. Darisse said, “I can 
walk downstairs and find some of 
my teammates there hanging 
out.” 

Junior rugby player Kirk 
Bailey said the men’s rugby team 
is the closest team on campus. 

“This is a close family,” 
Bailey said. “We’re a lot closer 
than this campus thinks we are. 
We really try to look out for each 
other.” 

Senior Katie Healy said the 
women’s rugby team enjoys a 
similiar connection. 

“As a freshman, the seniors 
would always look out for me,” 
Healy said. “Now that I’m a sen- 
ior I want the freshman to feel as 
welcomed as I did.” 

“Tt's not only rugby season 
that we look out for each other, 
but throughout the year as well,” 
she said. 

Our sports teams have an 
impact.on our everyday lives. 

The sport that embraces this 
the best is the rugby team. It’s 
the team that’s always ready to 
have a great time. So go check 
out a game, or just meet them 
downtown on Thursday and find 
out for yourself. 

Junior Maureen Cacioppo is a 
member of the women’s rugby 
team. 
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Requiem for an Archangel 


Staff reductions not good for SMC community 


By Garry Smith 
Guest Columnist 


In his remarks to the opening 
assembly at the end of August, 
President Mark vanderHeyden 
discussed the role of St. 
Michael’s College in our troubled 
world. He said that it is the role 
of St. Michael’s that answers the 
somewhat nebulous question of 
“Why?” He also said that, “...in 
our own society, we see the disin- 
tegration of morals and ethics, 
including the lack of honesty and 
genuine concern among leaders 
of industry and business, among 
whom greed seems common- 
place, as we as the failure of 
many others to demonstrate ethi- 
cal conduct.” 


Is it enough to teach 


or preach justice, 
even when we do not 
practice it? No. 


The phrase “in light of the 


Catholic faith” appears in the St. 
Michael’s mission statement and 
is bantered about our campus as 
nothing more than an after- 
thought. With an eye toward 
learning about peace-making and 
social justice, it was a large part 
of what beckoned me to St. 


‘Michael’s in the first place; along 


with praise from people who I 
spoke to about the St. Michael’s 
commitment to making the world 
a better place. 

Was I duped? Sometimes I 
wonder. 

Can anything about the way 
our college is administered today 
be said to reflect a desire to oper- 
ate “in light of the Catholic 
faith?” Does anything at all 
Catholic, besides the chapel, 
reside on the campus of St. 
Michael’s College? Is there any- 
thing Christian about the way St. 
Michael’s College is operated? 
Can we say that Catholic social 
justice is being practiced on our 
campus? No. 

Is it enough to teach justice 
or preach it, when we do not 
practice it? No. 

How easily can President 
vanderHeyden and his adminis- 
tration contemplate “involuntary 
staff reductions” without consid- 
ering the consequences to the 
people they will discard? So let 
us consider a different, more just, 
more moral solution to our finan- 
cial woes. 

Instead of “involuntary staff 
reductions,” let us consider 
“involuntary pay reductions” for 
the administration and for anyone 
who is paid more than, say, 
$40,000 a year. We could begin 
with “voluntary pay reductions,” 
and if this proves insufficient, we 
may have to contemplate “invol- 
untary pay reductions.” In this 
way, no one in our community 
would end up in unemployment 
lines or on welfare rolls. 

We teach most effectively by 
setting an example. President 
vanderHeyden and his adminis- 


tration should set the example by 
taking voluntary pay reductions 
in order for them to demonstrate 
their “genuine concern” for 
ethics, their genuine commitment 
to justice and to show their soli- 
darity with the lowest-paid and 
hardest-working members of our 
community. 

I call upon the Edmundites 
to speak out loudly and forceful- 
ly against any “involuntary staff 
reductions” and that if they do 
not, I suggest that they have no 
right to preach or teach about jus- 
tice or to condemn any injustice 
anywhere else in the world. I call 
upon the students of St. 
Michael’s to make a difference 
here, to get our own house in 
order before condemning sweat- 
shops and to recognize this, our 
own injustice, for what it is—a 
degrading, demeaning, dehuman- 
izing attempt to transform human 
beings into disposable objects. 

I call upon the institution 
that is St. Michael’s College to 
set the example for the rest of 
higher education, for the rest of 
America, indeed, for the rest of 
the world. Let us be the standard 
bearers for sincere commitment 
to real social justice and peace. 
Let us display, for all to see, 
integrity of faith, integrity of 
commitment and integrity of uni- 
versal love of all human beings, 
and let it all begin here on our 
own campus. “We can'’start by 
reconsidering that even custodi- 
ans are human beings whose 
lives need not to be destroyed or 
diminished. 

The president would have us 
believe that higher ~ faculty 
salaries are necessary in order to 
attract a higher quality faculty for 
the future. This is not the case. I 
have yet to meet a faculty mem- 
ber at St. Michael’s who is in it 
for the money, and if I taught on 
this campus, I would consider 
that way of thinking to be an 
insult to my own academic 
integrity. Each and every teacher 
I have had here has demonstrated 
a dedication that transcends any 
thoughts of financial gain. 

The primary objective of St. 
Michael’s is to educate young 
people. If the administration and 
the board of trustees decide that 
their strategies embark on a 
course of out-sourcing or layoffs, 
what will we be teaching our stu- 
dents? 

Will the business department 
teach that human beings are sim- 
ply inventory, resources that can 
be discarded for the sake of 
financial stability? Will the soci- 
ology department teach it is 
acceptable to deliver people into 
the ranks of unemployment lines 
and welfare rolls and that it is 
fine to place responsibility for 
these people into the hands of 
tax-payers? Will the religion 
department teach that Catholic 
social justice is just an ideology 
to preach and to teach, but that 
we have no obligation to practice 
it? 

Can we creatively rational- 
ize a tactic of human disposabili- 
ty on a campus where it is touted 


that we educate young people “in 
light of the Catholic faith?” If so, 
I suggest that this institution drop 
all pretenses and change its name 
to Winooski College because our 
administration will have sold the 
soul of St. Michael’s to the high- 
est bidders. 

Let’s discuss the concept of 
community. Who exactly belongs 
to the St. Michael’s community? 
When we use this word, are we 
referring to the students, the fac- 
ulty, the administration, but sim- 
ply exclude the people within the 
physical plant? In deciding who 
belongs to our community, what 
criteria must we use? Should we 
consider salary size? If so, what 
about students whose parents are 
poor and receive grants, loans, 
and scholarships? Should we 
consider them as just token mem- 
bers of our community? 

Every year at an annual 
breakfast, the president used to 
have the highest praise for the 
efforts of our custodial staff and 
physical plant. He used to say, 
with utmost sincerity, just how 
much everyone appreciates these 
people’s efforts. 

In his remarks to the opening 
assembly, he referred to a “learn- 
ing environment for the next gen- 
eration.” If it were not for the 
dedication and loyalty of the peo- 
ple in our physical plant, there 
would ‘be no learning environ- 
ment for the present generation. 
Why not allow these diligent 
workers to call themselves mem- 
bers of the St. Michael’s commu- 
nity, too? 

Some of our custodians have 
been here for over 20 years, and 
there are others in the physical 
plant that have been here even 
longer. How long has _ the 
President been here and how 
much longer will he stay? 

There are staff in physical 
plant who have been with us 
longer than many of the adminis- 
tration. How will the administra- 
tion repay some of these people 
for their decades of loyalty to St. 
Michael’s? Will they send them 
to the unemployment lines with- 
out so much as a backward 
glance out a window of the Hoehl 
Welcome Center? 

It is not the fault of anyone 
in the physical plant that we are 
in this situation. We might want 
to ask ourselves who is really to 
blame and then ask ourselves 
what sacrifices are needed to get 
out of the predicament. 

At his remarks to the assem- 
bly, vanderHeyden said, “All 
good dialouge begins with good 
manners.” 

President vanderHeyden, 
please understand that our 
respect for you must be earned. 
The jury is still out whether or 
not the administartion has gained 
our respect. I am certain that cus- 
todians of St. Michael’s have 
gained yours. I wonder just how 
civil and polite you would be if 
you were fighting to keep your 
own job. 


Garry Smith graduated from St. 
Michael's in 2001. 


= 
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Calendar 





WEDNESDAY 
October 23 


Music 

Rahzel featuring DJ JS-1: 
Rahzel is a master of the fifth 
element of hip-hop called beat- 
boxing. He can recreate songs 
without the use of instruments, 
sing a chorus and provide a 
backing beat simultaneously. 
Doors open at 8 p.m. at Higher 
Ground. Tickets are $20 in 
advance and $22 the day of the 
show. 654-8888. 

Theater 

The Vermont Stage Company 
presents ‘“‘Sylvia.”’ The show 
begins at 7:30 p.m. in the 
FlynnSpace. Tickets are $25 for 
ages 35 and up and $19 for 
under 35. 863-5966. 

Class 

DJ Evil Tracy will lecture and 
demonstrate the art, style and 
history of the DJ. Lecture goes 
from 7:30 to 9 p.m. at the Flynn 
Center. Class Limit: 20. Cost: 
$10. 863-5966. 


THURSDAY 
October 24 


Music 

Joe Bonamassa: The 22-year- 
old blues guitarist opened for 
B.B. King at the age of 12. 
Doors open at 7 p.m. at Higher 
Ground. Tickets are $10. 18+. 


SS a em o 4 


James McMurty: Doors open 
at 7 p.m. at Club Metronome in 
Burlington. Tickets are $15 in 


advance and $17 the day of the 


show. 865-4563 

Dance 

Legends Of Hip-Hop: 7:30 
p.m. at the Flynn Center. Rennie 
Harris returns to the Flynn to 
perform with some of the most 
influential hip-hop innovators. 
After the performance there will 
be a discussion panel where the 
Legends will talk about their his- 
tory and answer questions. 
Ticket holders will gain free 
access to the discussion. Tickets 
are $24. 863-5966. 


Film 


Vermont International Film 
Festival: Festival runs tonight 
until Oct. 28 with films present- 





All photos courtesy of the Flynn Theater 


The Legends of Hip-Hop will perform at the Flynn Center on Thursday Oct. 24. Tickets are $24 for students. 


ed at Nickelodeon Cinemas and 
the Flynn Center in Burlington. 
Those interested can save money 
by purchasing either the gold or 
silver pass. For more informa- 
tion on the passes call the Flynn 
at 863-5966. Tonight’s movie: 
“Skins” at 7 p.m. Nickelodeon. 
Student tickets are $7. 


FRIDAY 
October 25 


Music 
Yonder Mountain String 
Band: Doors open at 8 p.m. at 


' Higher Ground. Tickets are $15 


in advance and $17 the day of 
the show. 18+.-654-8888.... | 
Theater 

The Vermont Stage Company 
presents “Sylvia.” The show 
begins at 7:30 p.m. in the 
FlynnSpace. Tickets are $27.50 
for ages 35 and up and $21.50 
for under 35. 863-5966. 

Film 

Vermont International Film 
Festival: “Warm Water under 
Red Bridge.” 7 p.m. at 
Nickelodeon. Tickets are $7. 


SATURDAY 
October 26 


Music 

Yonder Mountain String 
Band: Doors open at 8 p.m. at 
Higher Ground. Tickets are $15 


in advance and $17 the day of 
the show. 18+. 654-8888. 
Theater 

The Vermont Stage Company 
presents “‘Sylvia.”’ There are 
two shows: 2 p.m. and 7:30 p.m. 
in the FlynnSpace. Tickets are 
$23 for ages 35 and up and $17 
for under 35 for the matinee. 
For the evening show tickets are 
$27.50 for ages 35 and up and 
$21.50 for under 35. 863-5966. 
Film 

Vermont International Film 
Festival: “Time for Drunken 
Horses.” 7 p.m. at Nickelodeon. 
Tickets are $7. 

Art 


Amy E. Tarrant Gallery: 

Lynn Rupe’s paintings will be on ~“ 
display from 11 a.m. to 4 p.m. at 
the Flynn Center. ee 
Class 

Weekend Workshop: 
Theatrical Clowning. Jean 
Taylor will teach this workshop 
that will run today and tomorrow 
from 12:30 to 4:30 p.m. at the 
Hoehl Studio Lab in the 
FlynnSpace. Class limit: 14. 
Cost: $80. 863-5966. 


SUNDAY 
October 27 


Music 

Doc Watson and Alison 
Brown: Watson, a five-time 
Grammy Award-winning folk 
guitarist and singer is teaming 


up with Brown, a banjo innova- 
tor, for a unique acoustic con- 
cert. 7 p.m. at the Flynn Center. 
Tickets are $28. 863-5966. 

The Bears featuring Adrian 
Belew: The band just released 
its first album since 1988. 

Doors open at 7 p.m. at Higher 
Ground. Tickets are $16 in 
advance and $18 the day of the 
show. 18+. Nonsmoking. 654- 
8888. 

Theater 

The Vermont Stage Company 
presents “‘Sylvia.”’ The show 
begins at 2 p.m. in the 
FlynnSpace. Tickets are $23 for 


~ ages 35 and up and $17 for 


under 35. 863-5966. 

Vermont International Film 
Festival: “Bamboozled.” 5 p.m. 
at Nickelodeon. “Borstol Boy.” 
7 p.m. at Nickelodeon. Tickets 


for both films are $7 each. 


MONDAY 
October 28 


Lecture 

Getting Reel about 
“Koyaanisqatsi.” 6 p.m. at the 
Amy F. Tarrant Gallery in the 
Flynn. The lecture will focus on 
the movie “Koyaanisqatsi.” 
Free. 

Film 

Vermont International Film 
Festival: “Koyaanisqatsi.” 7:30 
p.m. at the Flynn Center. 





"Alison Brown and Doc Watson will perform together at the Flynn Center on Sunday Oct. 27. Tickets are $28. Call 863-5966 for more information. 





Tickets are $28 without gold or 
silver passes or $22 with the 
gold or silver passes. 863-5966. 


TUESDAY 
October 29 


Music 

Rey. Horton Heat: Don’t be 
fooled by his title, Horton comes 
ready to rock. Doors open at 8 
p.m. at Higher Ground. 

Tickets are $10 in advance and 
$15 the day of the show. 18+. 
654-8888. 

Spielpalast Cabaret. 7:30 p-m. & 
at the FlynnSpace. Tickets are 
$12 in advance and $13 the day 
of the show. 863-5966. 

Event 

Celebration of the Day of the 
Dead: The advanced Spanish 
class and the St. Michael’s com- 
munity will decorate the St. 
Edmund’s foyer with photo- 
graphs and other mementos in 
honor of deceased family and 
friends. The decorations will 
remain on display until Nov. 1. 


WEDNESDAY 
October 30 


Music 

Atmosphere featuring Slug, 
Mr. Dibbs and Blueprint: The 
St. Michael’s snowboard club 
organized this event. Doors 
open at 8 p.m, at Higher Ground. 


" Tickets are $10 in advance and 


$12 the day of the show. 18+. 
654-8888. 

Spielpalast Cabaret. 7:30 p.m. 
at the FlynnSpace. Tickets are 
$12 in advance and $13 the day 
of the show. 863-5966. 
Comedy 

Just For Laughs. 7:30 

p.m. at the Flynn Center. Hosted 
by Harland Williams featuring 
Emo Phillips, SuperGirly, Mike 
Wilmot, Greg Fitzsimmons and 
Brent Butt. Tickets are 
$33.75/28.75. 863-5966. 
Volunteer 

Blood Drive: MOVE and the 
American Red Cross will spon- 
sor a blood drive from 12:30 
p.m. until 5 p.m. in the Ross 
Sports Center. 


To have your item 
printed in the weekly 
calendar, send it to: 
The Defender 
SMC BOX 275 or 
defender@smcvt.edu ‘ 
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Worst movie of the year: ‘Rules of Attraction’ 
Director Roger Avary’s second film and first since ’94 falls flat 


By Alex Abrami 
Calendar Editor 


“The Rules of Attraction” is 
just a sad and disappointing 
movie that doesn’t live up to the 
hype. Several big-time actors 
come ready to unleash their best 
performances, but picturing them 
in these roles only adds to the 
movie’s inadequacy. 

The movie is told by the 
points of view of Sean, Lauren 
and Paul. The movie is played 
backwards at first to develop a 
setting and plot. The movie then 
picks up from the beginning and 
works its way towards the scene 
that was played at the outset of 
the film. 

James Van Der Beek plays 
Sean Bateman, a drug dealer at a 
fictitious New England college. 


Bateman has many problems 
including a poor, arrogant atti- 
tude. He owes thousands of dol- 
lars to a drug dealer. It seems 
every girl in school is attracted to 
him and when he has sex with 
these often-drunk girls, he finds 


himself alone and bored. 
Lauren (Shannyn Sossamon) 


is shy. She is waiting for her 
boyfriend to return from Europe 
before giving up her virginity. 
However, she and Bateman begin 
a mutual attraction and when 
Bateman receives love letters, he 
thinks they are from Lauren. 

The final perspective is 
viewed through the eyes of Paul 
Owen (Ian Somerhalder), a gay 
student who hits on almost every 
male student on campus, includ- 
ing Bateman. 
Bateman and he are made for 


Tune into the ‘ill’ 
24-hour newscast 


CNN using hip-hop lingo to attract youth 


By Eileen Sullivan 
(Ball State U.) 


MUNCIE, Ind. — The word on 
the street is “bling-bling,” and 
CNN is considering the use of 
such hip-hop phrases in their 
broadcast to draw in a younger 
audience. 

CNN is exploring the possi- 
bilities of adding slang phrases 
such as “flava,” meaning style, 
“freak,” meaning sex and “ill,” 
meaning to act inappropriately, to 
its news programs as a possible 
attempt to increase the news sta- 
tion’s appeal to younger genera- 
tions of viewers. 

“CNN is taking a good idea 
to an ultimate illogical conclu- 
sion,” said telecommunications 
professor Steve Bell. “If the lan- 
guage is only used by a small part 
of the audience, it will make it 
difficult to understand.” 

Bell said the use of slang 
words and phrases may add to an 
increase in viewership. However, 
there could many older people 
who discontinue watching the 
24-hour news network due to its 
efforts to modernize its vocabu- 
lary. The current age of its view- 
ers is reportedly 62. 

“I can’t believe that a few 
slang words would make that big 
of a difference,” Bell said. “They 
could be used as an attention-get- 
ter, but the problem is that most 
slang words are judgment words; 
they offer an opinion and news 
writing tries not to use words that 
give an editorial opinion.” 

Tim Pollard, assistant pro- 
fessor of telecommunications, 
said CNN is working hard to tar- 
get the younger generations. 

“The news audience is 
shrinking,” Pollard said. “It’s 
spread out across the medium. 
People are getting there informa- 


ih 


CNN is exploring the 
possibilities of adding’ 
slang phrases such as 
‘flava,’ meaning 
style, “freak,’’ mean- 
ing sex and “4ll,”’ 
meaning to act inap- 
propriately, to its 
news programs.” 


tion from the Internet and 
(chanels such as) Comedy 
Central rather from network 
news.” 

Pollard said many young 
people get most of their news 
from media outlets and television 
shows such as “The Daily Show 
with Jon Stewart” and late night 
comedians such including Jay 
Leno and David Letterman. 

CNN is reportedly trying to 
keep up with its competitors by 
working on ways to promote a 
trendy image often associated 
with such comedic performances. 

Bell said the uses of such 
language could work at a college 
station, like “News Center 43,” 
yet the goal of News Center is to 
reach out in to the community 
and the use of such new lingo 
would be a step back. 

“CNN may get a little extra 
attention with the draw in from a 
few more viewers,” Bell said. 
“Let’s hope the quality of jour- 
nalism warrants the attention.” 

Bell said the idea of journal- 
ism is to create a conversation 
with the reader or viewer, but to 
also be straight-forward and sim- 
ple. 

While journalism strives to 
be conversational, language must 
also be used in the appropriate 


Owen thinks ~ 


each other, because Bateman 
gives him the wrong signals. The 
scenes with Owen and Bateman 
give the movie its only comedic 
angle. 

Jessica Biel plays Laura, 
Lauren’s roommate. Biel’s role 
in this movie is very limited and 
almost worthless. Her role 
boosts ticket sales. 

Roger Avary wrote and 
directed “The Rules_ of 
Attraction.” The movie is based 
on Bret Easton Ellis’ 1988 novel 
of the same title. Ellis’ novel and 
the movie are set in the 1980s 
yet, in the movie, the technology 
is modern. This is Avary’s sec- 
ond film (1994’s “Killing Zoe” 
was his first). In his second 
effort, Avary throws in too many 
pointless characters. For exam- 
ple, the character of a professor 


played by Eric Stoltz has about 
three minutes of screen time. 
The stoned-out professor asks 
Lauren for a sexual favor in 
exchange for a higher grade in his 
class. 

Another example of a point- 
less role is the character of Dick 
(Richard Sams). Dick is Paul’s 
ex-lover and the two meet up 
when their mothers (Faye 
Dunaway and Swoozie Kurtz) 
want to have dinner together. 
Paul must leave college for the 
weekend and is disappointed, 
because he was expecting a date 
with Sean. Every scene with the 
character of Dick is a waste of 
time, as the audience waits to get 
back to to the plot. 

Avary, who worked on “Pulp 
Fiction,” uses the same type of 
weirdness in “Attraction.” But 


PREPARE YOURSELF FORA 
FULL WINTER OF SKIING AND Ri 


context, he explained. 

“It’s hard to say if it would 
be effective,’ Pollard said. 
“Would a younger audience 
watch a news show if the lan- 
guage was more generational, 
and more cultural?” 

However, Pollard said the 
decision ultimately lies with 
CNN’s ratings and the effect the 
use of such words would have on 


its revenue, 

“In the business world, stock 
price is everything,” Pollard said. 

Neither Pollard or Bell had 
any reason’ to believe slang 
phrases such as “fly” or “jimmy 
cap” would be added to the 
newest edition of the dictionary, 
since such words are already a 
part of modern vernacular. 


there is just too much clutter and 
confusion about why certain 
characters, such as the professor, 
are in the movie at all. Within 
the 110 minutes of the movie, 
there were probably 20 minutes 
of meaningless drivel between 
unnecessary characters. 

This movie was originally 
rated NC-17, before Avary made 
some editing changes. It was 
also scheduled for release last 
spring. This movie should have 
stayed on the shelf. 

“The Rules Of Attraction is 
rated “R” for sexual content, vio- 
lence, drug use and profanity. 

Next week’s review: 
“Jackass: The Movie,” starring 
Johnny Knoxville, Bam Margera, 
Brandon DiCamillo, Ryan Dunn 
and many more from the now 
defunct MTV show. 


HERE. GET READY. 
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Junior 
_ Major: Psychology 


Home: West Springfield, 
Mass. 


High school: West 
- Springfield High School. 


Favorite high school 

- memory: Halloween 
night my senior year, we 
had a blast and we won 
_ the costume contest when 
we finally made it to the 









‘ y SMC: Size and loca- 
ol and Vermont is a 








- Athlete of the Week: 
Sara Pope, Women’s Soccer 





We always fight back and 
we never get down on 
each other. 


Best SMC memory: 


_ Super Bowl Sunday last 


year, after the game. 


In your free time: I like 
to get off campus for a 


while. Go for a hike, head 


Six Seducted into Hall of Fame 


DiMasi and Byrnes among 


By Greg Smith 
Sports Editor 


St. Michael’s College 
inducted six members into its 
Athletic Hall of Fame on Oct. 19, 
at a ceremony at the Radisson 
Hotel in Burlington. The 2002 
‘inductees included men’s hockey 
coach Lou DiMasi and Olympian 
Tricia Byrnes. The Hall of Fame 
now has 95 members. 

The inductees’ achievements 
were celebrated with a reception 
and dinner. Several displays list- 
ed the inductees’ career achieve- 
ments, biographies and photos. 
Alumni, friends and school 
employees gathered to tell sto- 
ries and share memories. 

Edward Markey Jr., 81, who 
played baseball for St. Michael’s, 
remembers one spectacular day. 

“This is funny, but my 
favorite memory is not even of 
myself,” Markey said. “A team- 
mate of mine named Tony 
Gomes hit five homeruns in a 
doubleheader _ against St. 
Lawrence. It was the most 
incredible thing I’ve seen,” he 
said. 

For DiMasi, who has led the 
men’s hockey team since 1982, 
the induction was very special. 

Growing up playing hockey 
is the memory DiMasi treasures 
most. 

“Playing hockey with my 
brothers and sisters, my mother 
and father,” he said. “We were a 
hockey family.” 

Professional snowboarder 
Tricia Byrnes, °96, is the first 
inductee to be honored for repre- 
senting the United States in the 
Olympic Games. 


Byrnes finished sixth overall 
in the snowboarding half pipe 
competition at the 2002 Salt Lake 
City games. 

“Tm excited to be honored. 
This is really special,’ Byrnes 
said. “Snowboarding was just 
beginning when I went to St. 
Michael’s. It is extra special to 
see snowboarding on the map 
and St. Michael’s is recognizing 
if eg 

Byrnes reflected on all the 
great times she had at college. 

“I have so many memories 
and friends,” she said. “It was 
one of the best times of my life.” 

Also being inducted were 
Clare Cavanaugh Wool, ’88, who 
played lacrosse, ran cross coun- 
try, skied for the Nordic team and 
played tennis during her St. 
Michael’s career. 

Wool was inducted, but was 
unable to attend because she is 
pregnant and unable to travel. 
She will be honored with next 
year’s class. 


to Church Street, or go out 
to dinner. 


Plans for after 
graduation: I'd like to 
take a year off to travel, 
and then head to grad 
school. 


Hopes for this season: To 
be in fourth place going 
into the playoffs. 


Favorite food: Peanut 
butter. You can put it on 


anything. 






Favorite movie: “Dumb 
and Dumber” or 
“Zoolander.” They are 
both so funny. 






Favorite TV show: 
“Cheers.” : 


new members 


a Se a 


Photo by Jay London 
Professional snowboarder Tricia Byrnes (left) poses for a picture at the 
Hall of Fame induction ceremony on Oct. 19 at the Radisson Hotel. 


Patricia Hannan Peterson, 
*90, still holds nine women’s soc- 
cer records. Her feats include a 
838:48 minute shutout streak in 
goal over 11 games during her 
senior year. 

Edward Hemsworth, ’47, 
played baseball and basketball at 
St. Michael’s. He has also been 
involved in countless organiza- 
tions. Hemsworth’s career 
achievements after St. Michael’s 
include serving on the New York 
City Fire Department and the 
New York City Board of 
Education. 

The induction was a special 
night for all those involved. 

“T didn’t have the Hall of 
Fame in mind when I was play- 
ing,” Markey said. “I just played 
because I loved baseball. This 
closes the circle for my career,” 
he said. 

























Halos and troublemakers 
The good, the bad and the ugly 


A few tidbits while we wait 
for a Notre Dame-Miami match- 
up for the National 
Championship. 

The Good 

How can you not like the 
Anaheim Angels? Disney’s team 
1is'e.in ~) the 
World Series 
and it is 
quickly 
becoming 
America’s 
team. The 
country has 
fallen in love 





with its SmITH, 
National Sports 
EDITOR 


League style 
of play and 
late-game heroics. The Anaheim 
Angels are everything that is 
right with our national pastime. 
With strong starting pitching 
and offensive outbursts, the 
Angels cruised through the play- 
offs, knocking off a perennial 
power and a nearly contracted 
club. Neither the Yankees nor 


the--Twins~ could compete: -with.- 


them. It has been a truly magical 
season for the American League 
West wild card winners. 

After a 99-win season, few 
people had faith in the Angels in 
the playoffs. But with hustle, 
clutch hitting and a system of 
manufacturing runs, they have 
won the hearts of baseball fans 
from Ventura, Calif., to Vermont. 

Another exciting aspect of 
this baseball team is that its 
biggest star is a monkey. That's 
right,.the Rally Monkey is more 
popular than bobble heads and 
baseball cards ever were. The 
fury little primate has a set of 
rules that fans must abide by and 
its own Web site. While second 
baseman Adam Kennedy slugs 
homeruns and the dominating 
Francisco Rodriguez has gone 
unnoticed, the Rally Monkey is 
basking in the Southern 
California spotlight. 

The Angels and their ador- 
ing fans hope their quest ends 
with a World Championship, 
which would be a storybook end- 
ing for their season. 

The Bad 

The only thing worse than 
Terrell Owens’ touchdown cele- 
bration on “Monday Night 
Football” was the NFL’s han- 
dling of the situation. 

Owens was wrong and his 


Quote of the Week - 


“Everyone is happier because the Yankees lost. Th: 
is in the toilet, our CEOs are crooks, our 401(k)s ar 


and we’re heading to war -- but at least the Yankees ¢ 
out of the postseason. It gives everyone hope.” - Jin 
the Rally Monkey) 





actions are inexcusable. Not 
only did his premeditated cele- 
bration show up the Seahawks, 
but it also disrespected his own 
team. Owens made himself larg- 
er than the game, and that is 
wrong. The best wide receiver in 
the league should know better 
than that, but he doesn’t seem to 
learn. 

Even more disappointing 
than the Sharpie signing itself 
was the fact that both the 49ers 
organization and the league 
failed to take action. Instead, the 
NFL brass fined Owens $5,000 
for a uniform violation. Wow, 
way to go. You’re telling me that 
it is all right for the guy to hold 
an end zone autograph session, 
but he can’t wear his shirt 
untucked? 

Something has to be done to 
curb these ridiculous celebrations 


before they go any further. 
The Ugly 
The Owens controversy 


doesn't end there, though. 

The NFL sent a memo to all 
32 teams warning them that play- 
ers carrying a foreign object 
could be penalized 15 yards or 
ejected from the game. 

Owens then pushed the issue 
to an area where nobody wanted 
to take it. He made the issue over 
his behavior a racial one, by say- 
ing that his actions are perceived 
differently because he is black. 
C’mon Terrell, just shut up and 
play the game. 

Owens explained his situa- 
tion to the San _ Francisco 
Examiner. “We  African- 
Americans are more expressive 
than white guys. You look at the 
skilled players. We're the ones 
that get into the end zone. We 
get into the end zone more than 
they do.” 

Just once it would be nice 
for a player to admit they made a 
mistake and that it was wrong. 
Take the ball, hand it to the offi- 
cial and then go celebrate with 
your team. 

The good, the bad and the 
ugly can always be seen in 
sports. While teams like the 
Anaheim Angels give us a reason 
to cheer and believe, players like 
Terrell Owens make us cringe. 
Professional sports will continue 
to give us all three - here’s hop- 
ing that the positive outweighs 
the negative. 


sconomy 
‘orthless 
<nocked 
‘aple (as 
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Scoreboard 


Women’s Soccer 
(9-6-1, 5-6-1 NE-10) 
10/19 SMC 1 
ios Stonehill 2 


10/27 at AIC 
at 1:30 p.m. 


Men’s Soccer 
(3-8-4, 2-7-3 NE-10)- 
10/19 SMC 0 

So. Conn. 3 


10/24 at Middlebury 
at 2:30 p.m. 


Field Hockey 
(11-4, 8-1 NE-10) 
10/19 SMC 4 

St. Anselm 0 


10/30 NE-10 Tournament, 
TBA. 


Women’s Tennis 
(11-3, 9-3 NE-10) 
10/13 SMC. 8 

Le Moyne 1 


- 10/25-10/27 
NE-10 Tournament, hosted 
by Stonehill College, TBA. 


Cross Country 
10/18 University - 
of Vermont 

Men 3rd/3 teams 
Women 2nd/2 teams 


10/27 Northeast-10 
Championship at 
-St. Anselm College, TBA. 


Volleyball 
(8-13, 2-8 NE-10) 
10/19 SMC 0 

Le Moyne 3 


SMC 1 
St. Rose 3 


10/26 vs. Colby Sawyer/ 
S.N.H.U at 11/1:30/4 p.m. 


Swimming 
10/26 at Colby Sawyer 
College, TBA 


For up-to-date 


scores, call the SMC 
sports hotline 


(802) 654-2SMC 


Cycling Club races to the top 


Lack of partici 


By Mike Molloy 
Staff Writer 


With strong performances 
during this year’s mountain bike 
racing season, the Cycling Club 
is proof that good things come in 
small packages. 

Despite the team’s low partic- 
ipation in comparison to larger 
schools, its mixture of beginner 
and expert level racers consis- 
tently rides to the top of Eastern 
Collegiate Cycling Conference 
competition. 

“We score well because we 
have many of the best riders on 
the course,” said Angela Irvine, 
the club’s faculty adviser, who 
describes herself as a cycling 
enthusiast. 

The cycling club faces tough 
competition every year, but soph- 
omores Spencer Powlison and 
Matt Mollo and seniors Damon 
Parke and Laura McLane are 
standouts at the Division II level. 
This year’s team also welcomed 
several new members who have 
performed well as first-time rac- 
ers. 

The team’s best showing in 
an ECCC competition was at the 
Sleepy Hollow Challenge pre- 
sented by the University of 
Vermont’s Cycling Club on Sept. 
21 and 22. 

“The UVM race was our 
most stellar race of the year,” 
Powlison said. 

In the Men’s A cross-country 
division, which consists of semi- 
pro-and expert level riders, St. 
Michael’s was unchallenged. At 
the end of the 30-kilometer test, 
Powlison, Mollo and Parke 
proved to be their own best com- 
petition and took first, second 
and third place respectively. 
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Photos courtesy of Spencer Powlison 


Ryan Stokey (left) and Allison Donahue competed for St. Michael’s at 
the Sleepy Hollow Challenge, hosted by the University of Vermont. 


“In the Men’s A cross-coun- 
try division we are truly the best 
out there,” Irvine said. 

First-year students Matt 
Brittain and Hans de Boer, who 
raced in the Men’s D beginner 
level, finished in first and second 
place while Tim Larney rode his 
way to first place in the Men’s C 
sport level division. 

The team _ traveled to 
Pennsylvania State University to 
race in the Eastern Conference 


‘Championships on Oct. 12 and 


13. Despite a technical course 


that favored their racing style, the 
team could not reproduce the 
impressive numbers from the 
Sleepy Hollow Challenge. 

Some of the tightest competi- 
tion came from clubs such as the 
University of Vermont and the 
University of New Hampshire, 
who have equal talent and large 
teams. 

“Races favor a lot of partici- 
pation rather than individual 
results,” Mollo said. 

The team’s mediocre overall 
scores were highlighted by indi- 


ow St. Michael’s team 





Photo courtesy of Spencer Powlison 
Senior Damon Parke (104) and sophomore Spencer Powlison (99) prepare for the start of the Men’s A race at 
Sleepy Hollow. The team has been very competitive this season in the Eastern Collegiate Cycling Conference. 


vidual success. One of the team’s 
best showings came from 
Powlison, who took third place in 
the Men’s A cross-country divi- 
sion and was named the Eastern 
Conference Division II champi- 
on. Mollo finished sixth overall 
in the Men’s A division, and 
Kristian Geisller finished third in 
the Men’s C cross-country divi- 
sion. 

“Just the fact that we got 
down there was an accomplish- 
ment and it was good to see us 
race successfully across the 
board,” Mollo said. 

Besides posting good race 
results and rankings, the team 
made improvements in another 
important area this season. 

“We definitely accomplished 
one of our major goals, which is 
to draw in new riders,” Irvine 
said. ; 

Powlison finds it encouraging 
that so many new students have 
shown interest in the sport. 

“The collegiate level is the 
best way to get into cycling,” 


~ Powlison said. “It’s awesome to 


see people who are so enthusias- 
tic and committed.” 


Looking back at St. Michael’s football 


The 1951 team led by Doc Jacobs went unbeaten, untied 


By Luke Whyte 
Staff Writer 


In 1951, to strap on a helmet, 
slide on a pair of cleats and step 
out onto the field as a member of 
the St. Michael’s football team 
meant you were a part of some- 
thing awesome, part of some- 
thing with pride. 

“We had 10 starting seniors 
who had played together for four 
years,” said Pete Plourde *51, a 
fullback for St. Michael’s that 
year. Plourde, who ran for more 
than 1,000 yards that season, 
credits “a very experienced line.” 

In the summer of 1949, 10 
seniors spent two weeks at a 
camp at Holy Cross, in 
Worcester, Mass., where Ray 
Cormier, ’51, said they “ate and 
slept football.” 

“We were a unit, a tight-knit 
group with incredible hustle, 
good fundamentals, a strong 
bench and a coaching staff with a 
will to win,” Cormier said. 

Head coach and St. Michael’s 


legend George “Doc” Jacobs 
“was a real student of the game,” 
Plourde said. “He was tough and 
he wanted discipline in his ball 
club.” 

Coming into the fall 1951, 
the team knew it was in for a 
good season. “We thought we 
would have a good ball club,” 
Plourde said. “We had great 
depth that season.” 

It turned out to be one of the 
best teams St. Michael’s has ever 
fronted for any sport in history. 
The men went undefeated and 
untied in the fall of 1951. They 
outscored their opponents 145 to 
26, allowed a mere 314 passing 
yards - the New England record 
for that season. 

The team drew more than 
4,000 fans at every game and 
made the school hall of fame as 
one of the best small college 
football teams in the region. 

So where did this spectacular 
football team come from, - and 
how did it become extinct at St. 
Michael’s ? 


Football was the second- 
oldest varsity sport in St. 
Michael’s history, behind base- 
ball. The team originated in 1907 
and played in the college divi- 
sion, as opposed to the larger uni- 
versity division. In the late 


1940’s it first gained national . 


acclaim with the arrival of Jacobs 
in 1948. 

Through some good recruit- 
ing and coaching Jacobs and 


, assistant coaches Bill Piscione 


and Barry Branon where able to 
put a dominating squad onto the 
field in 1951. By the end of its 
season, the team had claimed 
both a state championship and a 
New England college division 
championship. 

“St. Michael’s football was 
so good that other teams in the 
region outright refused to play 
us,” Plourde said. 

At the time, with a team that 
was so prosperous, it’s hard to 
believe that within three seasons 
St. Michael’s football would 
slide from its varsity acclaim 


down to the intramural level. 

The 1952 season was a 
rebuilding year for St. Michael’s 
after the loss of 12 seniors, 10 of 
whom had been starters. In 1954 
the school was forced to cut 
funding to the football program 
and the decision was made to 
drop it to the intramural level. 

“Doc was the kind of coach 
who believed that if you weren’t 
going to do it right, then don’t do 
it at all,” Plourde said. 

The team continued to play 
using the old equipment and sur- 
vived at the intramural level up 
through the mid 1970’s, at which 
point it slowly faded out of exis- 
tence for good. 

Football has not returned to 
St. Michael’s since that time, but 
for those who remember the year 
St. Michael’s went undefeated, it 
is a wonderful memory. 

“It was a great experience for 
all of us,” Plourde said. 


